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Oil Painting of Frank Gorrell 
Planned by State Associations 


Plans to commission a competent 
artist to paint a portrait in oil of 
Frank E. Gorrell, which would be pre- 
sented by the state and regional can- 
ners associations and be placed in the 
new N. C. A. headquarters building, 
were announced last week following 
a meeting of the Association of Can- 
ners State and Regional Secretaries. 


Plans call for an oil painting, ap- 
propriately framed and illuminated, 
to be hung in the conference room or 
other appropriate place in the new 
building. 

In conformance with plans made at 
the ACSRS meeting in Atlantic City 
in January, when the project was first 
decided on, secretaries of the various 
state and regional associations re- 
ported at the meeting of May 19 on 
the financing, and, on the basis of 
these reports, ACSRS President W. D. 
Jones estimated that funds considered 
necessary to complete the project are 
in sight. 

Two committees were established at 
the time of the 1949 Convention to 
carry on special phases of the project. 
As constituted following last week's 
meeting, they are: 

Committee on Finance—Harvey F. 
Cahill, Utah Canners Association, 
chairman; W. D. Jones, Illinois; W. A. 
Free, Pennsylvania; and Marvin P. 
Verhulst, Wisconsin. 


(Please turn to page 214) 


Ceremonies for New Building 
Highlight Board Meetings 


Highlighted by an address by Dr. Paul B. Dunbar, Commissioner 
of Food and Drugs, and climaxed with a capsule-cornerstone laying 
at the site of the Association’s new administrative and laboratory 
building, ceremonies in observance of the start of construction of 
the new Washington headquarters building were held Thursday, 
May 19, as a feature of the Spring meetings of the N.C.A. Board 
of Directors. 


Another session on Friday, May 20, encompassed discussion of 
the status and progress of a number of Association and industry 
projects and programs—the N.C.A. budget and financial situation, 
food standards work, a resume of the Washington situation in all 
its aspects affecting canning and business generally, the national 
agricultural program, and plans for the 1950 and 1951 (Please turn) 


A capsule containing documents for posterity attesting to the scientific soundness of 
the canning industry was buried in concrete on May 19 in ceremonies at the site of 
the new Washington headquarters building. Before Secretary Carlos Campbell Ce} 
filled the capsule with the articles on the table, President John F. McGovern ( 
honored the occasion with dedicatory remarks entitled “Symbol of Progress.” 
the concrete was poured. 


open capsule is visible (below) under the chute down which 
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Conventions. The Association’s Build- 
ings Program was the subject of an 
afternoon-long joint meeting of the 
Board, Council, Committees and State 
Secretaries on May 19. 


Dr. Dunbar’s luncheon address com- 
mended N. C. A. Research activities for 
their cooperation with the Federal 
government in helping to maintain 
standards of quality for canned foods 
at a scientifically high level. He re- 
lated details of his early personal as- 
sociation with the personalities con- 
nected with the formation of the first 
N.C.A. Laboratory in 1913, paying 
particular tribute to the leadership 
in that undertaking assumed by the 
late Dr. W. D. Bigelow, N. C. A.“s first 
research director, and by Frank E. 
Gorrell, who sat beside Dr. Dunbar 
at the speakers’ table. Dr. Dunbar 
also commended the industry for its 
leadership in technological work and 
public service and bespoke for the new 
research facilities at Eastern head- 
quarters “scientific progress in the 
next score of years that will equal or 
exceed the achievements of the past 
36 years.” 

Following Dr. Dunbar’s address, the 
Directors heard a four-part presenta- 
tion by the Buildings Committee which 
had held a special meeting on May 
18. Chairman W. F. Dietrich re- 
ported, among other things, that the 
combination of cost factors and volume 
of contributions has made it unnec- 
essary for the Committee to borrow 
in order to complete the Buildings 
Program. Fred C. Heinz reported his 
gratification on the response of the 
machinery and supply firms that have 
contributed and are still doing so. 
H. J. Humphrey, chairman of the 
Eastern Building Subcommittee, gave 
a full description of the functional 
features and equipment that are going 
into the new Washington building. 
Among the guests at the meeting were 
R. H. Tatlow III, and G. V. Steele of 
the architects firm and W. G. Distler 
and J. O. Shumate of the builders. 
Mr. Humphrey called on these gentle- 
men to take bows. Milton E. Brooding 
of the Western Building Subcommittee 
made a progress report on the build- 
ing plans for the West Coast. 


Following approval and acceptance 
of these reports, the Board passed 
resolutions (1) ratifying and approv- 
ing the work of the Buildings Commit- 
tee to date, and (2) authorizing Secre- 
tary Campbell to make progress pay- 
ments under terms set forth in the 
articles of contract with architect and 
builder covering the Washington 
building. 

The Directors and others then moved 
from Hotel Statler to the building site 


for the final program item of the day. 
There, on a specially constructed plat- 
form at one corner of the building ex- 
cavation, they participated in the 
ceremony of burying a time-capsule 
and dedicating a symbolic cornerstone. 
Appropriate remarks by President 
John F. McGovern dealt with the sig- 
nificance of the occasion. 


“May we all be moved to dedicate 
ourselves to a further and more se- 
rious effort to keep our standards and 
objectives high; to place equal em- 
phasis on the public good and our 
own private profit, and as high a re- 
gard for public opinion, good business 
citizenship, and other such intangibles 
as we do upon efficient business man- 
agement, operating efficiency and the 
like. If, without becoming too vision- 
ary, we permit ourselves to get some 
inspiration from this simple ceremony 
to carry on in the fine tradition of co- 
operation, good will and unselfish 
service, which actuated the founders 
of our Association, we will sense some 
value in ceremonies of this kind be- 
yond the notion that we have merely 
followed the pattern of a traditional 
rite practiced in the erection of new 
buildings,” he said. 


Silver-Plated Trowel 


Secretary Campbell then placed in 
a steel capsule sealed tin and glass 
containers containing records of the 
occasion and documents (chiefly 
N. C. A. publications) attesting to the 
scientific and business soundness of 
the canning industry, along with 
copies of the daily papers of May 19, 
items of currency, and copies of the 
speeches of Dr. Dunbar and Mr. Mc- 
Govern. The capsule was sealed in a 
block of wet concrete, and workmen 
covered it. President McGovern gave 
the block a final dressing, using a spe- 
cial silver-plated trowel, which will be 
engraved and placed on display in a 
showcase in the new headquarters to 
be held as a memento of the event. 


(Reproductions of Dr. Dunbar’s and 
President McGovern’s addresses, the 
reports of the Buildings Committee 
members, a list of the articles sealed 
in the capsule and an account of the 
special publicity issued for the oc- 
casion will be found on pages 197 to 
204 inclusive.) 


The Friday, May 20, session of the 
Directors’ meeting was opened by 
President McGovern when he called 
Past President Howard T. Cumming 
to the rostrum and presented him, on 
behalf of the membership, with an il- 
luminated scroll expressing appreci- 
ation of Mr. Cumming’s leadership of 
the Association last year. Text of the 


scroll followed the wording of the res- 
olution adopted at the last Convention: 

“In the Presidency of the National 
Canners Association Howard T. Cum- 
ming confirmed to an ever-widening 

roup of men in the food industry and 
n government his strength of charac- 
ter and seemingly infinite capacity 
for effective effort. Inevitably those 
with whom he works become his 
friends. Seldom does any man use 
plain words to reflect as profound 
thought, or forthright speech to sug- 

st as sound solutions. Conviction 
s never manifested with more innate 
courtesy, nor is firmness tempered 
with equal kindness. Sincerity in 
desire and deed is not often combined 
with as undeviating will or as uncom- 
promising standards of excellence in 
execution. Sagacity not often includes 
so keen a sense of humor; and cour- 
age rarely rests on such real humility 
and honest understanding of the prob- 
lems and aspirations of others. ith 
these great gifts, Howard T. Cumming 
measures full well to his own inex- 
orable standard: For the Association 
and the canning industry, He per- 
forms effectively.“ To him both re- 
cord their profound gratitude.” 

The first order of business on Fri- 
day was a report of the Association’s 
Budget and Finances by Mr. Cum- 
ming, Chairman of the N.C.A. Fi- 
nance Committee, with additional ex- 
planations by Secretary Campbell. 
Mr. Cumming reported that the show- 
ing in the first quarter indicates that 
budget and expenditure are in general 
maintaining the same level, and that 
the end of the year, barring unex- 
pected developments, should find the 
Association’s finances in balance. He 
also reported the feeling on the part 
of the Budget Committee that the $100 
minimum dues provision approved by 
the Board in January should remain 
in effect at least throughout 1949. 
Full details of Mr. Cumming’s report 
and Secretary Campbell's detailed ex- 
planation of highlights of Associ- 
ation’s financial performance are re- 
produced on pages 204 and 205. 


Reports on Food Standards Work 


The continuing program of prepa- 
rations for food standards hearings 
was the subject of two reports heard 
next by the Directors. Dr. E. J. Cam- 
eron, Director of the Washington Lab- 
oratories, detailed the requirements of 
these programs as to time involved 
and expenses incurred, and the princi- 
ples and policies involved in the work 
were presented and discussed by H. 
Thomas Austern, Association Counsel. 
These reports, as approved by the 
ears, will be found on pages 205 and 


The report of the Scientific Re- 
search Committee was then presented 
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by Chairman Ralph E. Sanborn. He 
told the Directors that the Committee, 
in its two-day preliminary session, 
Tuesday and Wednesday at N.C.A. 
headquarters, had reviewed the ac- 
complishments of the Laboratories to 
date and found that the program set 
up in January has been faithfully 
carried out and that budget recom- 
mendations have been accomplished 
without seriously interfering with the 
service work. Chairman Sanborn’s 
other comment on fill of container 
standards proposals, insecticides, the 
cannery lighting project, and other 
matters will be found in the full re- 
production of his report on page 210, 
which was given the Board’s vote of 
approval. 


Chairman Walter E. Graefe of the 
Legislative Committee reported next 
on the current status of wage-hour 
legislation and other matters and was 
followed by Mr. Austern with an over- 
all discussion and review of the Wash- 
ington situation in its several aspects 
(see page 207). 


National Program for Agriculture 

The Friday luncheon speaker was 
Hassil E. Schenck, a director and 
member of the executive committee of 
the American Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation, and president of the Indiana 
Farm Bureau Federation, Inc. Speak- 
ing on the subject, “The National 
Program for Agriculture,” Mr. 
Schenck told the Directors that, as 
far as the Farm Bureau is concerned, 
the farm program for the future shall 
be the 1948 Long Range Agriculture 
Program with whatever modifications 
study, experience and changed condi- 
tions may call for. In pointing to sev- 
eral fallacies of the Brannan Plan, 
Mr. Schenck stated that “it is easy to 
conceive of an eight to ten billion an- 
nual cost if the Brannan proposal 
should become law.” The speaker 
closed his address with an appeal 
for mutuality of teamwork between 
grower and canner. His speech is re- 
produced on page 211. 


The afternoon closing session of the 
Board meeting consisted of a progress 
report of the Agricultural Policy Com- 
mittee by Chairman R. H. Winters; a 
report outlining Convention Plans for 
1950 and 1951 by Chairman R. A. 
Friend of the Convention Committee; 
and a discussion of the New York City 
Gross Receipts Tax by Howard P. 
Castle of Counsel’s office. These are 
reproduced on pages 212 to 214, in- 
elusive. 


The Board voted its approval and 
sanction of the plans described by Mr. 
Friend, namely, the selection of At- 
lantie City for the 1950 Convention 


and Chicago for the 1951 Convention, 
with both Conventions divided into 
two separate but continuous periods 
of Sales and Production Conferences. 

Secretary 8. G. Gorsline, of the 
Canning Machinery & Supplies Asso- 
ciation, told the Directors that prog- 
ress is being made in efforts to obtain 


through trains to Atlantic City, ob- 
viating the necessity of changes at 
North Philadelphia, and in efforts to 
obtain special Convention fare rates. 
Action of the railroads on these points 
will depend, he said, on evidence that 
a sufficient number of canners want 
such advantages. 


The Buildings Program 


THE NATIONAL CANNERS BUILD FOR THE FUTURE 


By Dr. Paul B. Dunbar, 
Commissioner of Food and Drugs, 
Federal Security Agency 


It is a real honor to be selected as 
a speaker for this very momentous 
occasion. I say that, even though 
there was more than a hint in Secre- 
tary Campbell’s invitation that you 
needed a genuine antique for this 
ceremony and that I seemed to fill 
the bill. Having been around Wash- 
ington for some little time, I have 
become more or less resigned to being 
panes out as one of the few remain- 
ng historic relics, Since that seems 
to have been your 1 — in selecting 
me, you can hardly blame me for ap- 
proaching my talk today in a reminis- 
cent vein. It was in 1906 that a chance 
vacation meeting with Dr. Willard D. 
Bigelow, then Assistant Chief of the 
Bureau of Chemistry under Dr. Har- 
— W. Wie, interested me in taking 
a Civil Service examination for chem- 
ist in the Bureau of Chemistry. I 
succeeded in passing that examination 
by a bare margin and reported for 
duty at the Bureau of Chemistry in 
July 1907, just about the time that 
enforcement operations under the 
original Food and Drugs Act of 1906 
were beginning. I could tell you a lot 
of things about those early days in 
Washington that would at least be 
interesting to me, but what I want to 
do is to talk about the past and future 

the National Canners Laboratory 
and especially about the two men who 
more than any others, shaped an 
guided its beginnings and were respon- 
sible for its continued success. 


Very shortly after my appointment, 
Dr. Bigelow took me under his wing 
as a laboratory and administrative as- 
sistant and I served under him until 
his resignation to become Chief Chem- 
ist of the National Canners Associa- 
tion in 1918. The friendship begun 
back there in 1906 continued and 
ripened until the end of his life. Both 
he and his charming wife were amon 
the best friends Mrs. Dunbar and 
ever had. I like to think that this new 
laboratory on which the builders are 
now embarking is a real memorial to 
that very able, kindly, and earnest 
gentleman and scientist. During his 
entire service in the Government and 


DR. PAUL B. DUNBAR 


with the National Canners Associa- 
tion his work was characterized by a 
complete lack of self-interest, a devo- 
tion to scientific ideals, and a determi- 
nation to sacrifice himself to the com- 
mon He was an inspiration to 
all who worked with him. 


I am not at all sure when I first 
became aware of the existence of the 
National Canners Association. Prob- 
ably some time in 1910 it announced 
itself to me by the arrival in the 
laboratory one day of a particular] 
vicious looking and smelly Pittsburg 

e to which was attached a man 
said to be from Bel Air, Maryland. 
Dr. Bigelow showed him around and 
it gradually leaked out that he was 
the Secretary of the National Can- 
ners Association and that his name 
was Gorrell. I don’t think it was sei- 
entifically established until many 
years later that the stogie and the 
man were not permanently welded 
together. Under his vigilant eye I 
later smoked one of the vile things to 
avoid offending him. I haven't felt 
the same since. 


Frank Gorrell was fully convinced 
that a firm enforcement of the new 
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Food and Drug law would be the sal- 
vation of the conning industry. He 
foresaw that if the industry was to 
grow it must produce foods of accept- 
able quality. He knew that law en- 
forcement and scientific research were 
equally essential to the sound advance- 
ment of the industry. And so he en- 
visoned the Canners laboratory. He 
did so many things that built the Na- 
tional Canners Association on an en- 
during foundation that time does not 
poe cataloging them here. There 
s no need to do so because you your- 
selves, but a few years back, honored 
him and fully recorded his contribu- 
tions in the interesting brochure pub- 
lished at the time you celebrated the 
40th anniversary of your Association. 


Tribute to Gorrell and Bigelow 


But somehow I think that one of 
his atest achievements was the se- 
lection of Bigelow as the first Chief 
Chemist. I well remember the en- 
thusiasm with which Bigelow ap- 

roached the new job. It was a chal 
enge. He was a man of unquenchable 
scientific curiosity. He wanted to 
know how and why things happened, 
why things went wrong. Here was a 
wonderful opportunity to pioneer in 
an industry that theretofore had 
largely depended on rule-of-thumb 1 
erations. He met the challenge. He 
and Gorrell recruited an able and en- 
thusiastic group of young scientists, 


many of whom I was earlier privileged 
te = with in the Bureau of Chem- 
8 

As the first national trade associa- 
tion to establish a laboratory purel 
for its own research and technic 
service problems, the National Can- 
ners Association pioneered in f 
technology. Its history is built around 
its laboratory work. Many of the 
present-day techniques in the eqaning 
of fruits, vegetables, meats, fish, an 
other products originated in these 
laboratories. As a consequence the 
whole canning industry rests basically 
on scientific procedure. Research un- 
derlies the progress in preserving the 
nutritional values of canned f in 
plant sanitation, in all the factors that 
maintain canned foods at their highest 
level of quality. The studies in your 
laboratories of the time and tempera- 
ture for safe processing of various 
items of canned f took canning 
methods out of the trial-and-error 
stage into dependable, standardized 
processing methods. Scientific knowl- 
edge so acquired has provided trust- 
worthy procedures which, when con- 
scientiously followed, make canned 
foods reliable. 

Your research in plant sanitation 
and the practical 22 of that im- 
portant knowledge by means of your 
training courses and your mobile lab- 
oratories which visit and instruct can- 
nery operators, are highly construc- 


: 


As Officers, members of the Board, Council and Committees, and State Secretaries 
watch, Secretary Carlos Campbell prepares to seal the capsule, which was buried in 
concrete in the Southwest corner of the N.C.A. property at 1133 20th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. The building site has been excavated to basement level. 


tive. They are advances which never 
would have been possible without the 
organization of these laboratories. 

I predict for this new laboratory, 
scientific progress in the next score 
of years t will equal or exceed the 
achievements of the past 36 years. 
The problems are there to be solved. 
New problems will continue to pre- 
sent themselves. Now the facilities 
will be at hand to study them sei- 
entifically and effectively. I say this 
with more than a little envy, knowing 
that the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion has no real home in Washin 
but is a tenant by sufferance, with its 
laboratories in the Department of 
Agriculture buildings and its offices 
in the Federal Security Building. 


I am certain that your new research 
facilities will permit your scientific 
staff to continue to direct its attention 
to such 2 projects as im- 

rovements in processes, cooperation 
n the development of food standards 
for the protection of the consumer, 
efficient methods of plant sanitation, 
and solution of the technical problems 
involved in preserving the nutritional 
quality of canned foods. Your lab- 
oratories have provided in the pa 
and I am sure the new facilities wil 
provide in the future, vast amounts 
of analytical data on many products 
which because of their scope and re- 
liability have been, and will be, of 
the greatest help to the Food and 
Drug Administration in the promul- 
gation of the standards of identity, 
quality, and fill of container which 
one of our responsibilities under the 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 


In thinking of what I should say 
to you today I recalled that Mr. Gor- 
rell, back in 1930, invited me talk to 
the National Canners Association 
meeting in Chicago. As usual he knew 
just exactly what he wanted me to 
talk about, and as usual his ideas were 
sound, On that occasion he wanted 
me to advance the thought that the 
virtues of canned food products reside 
in their naturalness and the closeness 
of their resemblance to fresh cooked 
foods; he wanted me to stress the 
point that the objective of the truly 
successful canner should be to pre- 
serve that naturalness so far as is 
possible through human skills; that 
the canner who seeks to improve on 
nature by various refinements and for- 
tifications and who seeks to popularize 
his products by the use of various 
health claims is following false gods. 
I looked up that paper which was de- 
livered on January 20, 1930, and I 
find in it a statement or two that 1 
think worthy of quoting — e 

uotation is particularly pertinent in 
the light of the discussions we have 
heard in the last few weeks, even 
on the floor of Congress, about the 
substitution of various chemicals for 


natural in ients in various food 
commodities. My statement in part 
was this: 


“I cannot conceive that the point 
will ever be reached when fruits and 
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vegetables, meats and sea foods, will 
not possess a ular appeal. So 
long as this ap exists, there will 
be a demand for the manufactured 
products of your industry approaching 
as nearly as may be to the condition 
of the fresh product, or that prod- 
uct after being subjected to the nor- 
mal culinary processes of the home. 
The notable progress you have made 
in the development of palatable and 
attractive foods and above all, in the 
perfection of methods which insure 
safe foods represents, I am sure, a 
more real and lasting contribution to 
human welfare than the evolution of 


a line of doctored foods could possibly 
accomplish. .. . 


“Let your effort be to stimulate the 
demand for 7 commodities by im- 
rovement of natural quality rather 
an by their artificial alteration to 
meet a fancied deficiency. It is impos- 
sible to believe that that appeal to the 
appetite which has been responsible 
rough generations for the instinc- 
tive selection of pure and unadulter- 
ated foods will not continue in spite of 
2 advances in the science of nutri- 
on. 


Now I have talked long enough. I 
am reminded of the city man who 


noted a hen cackli — as she 
hopped off the nest. He * red what 
it was all about and was told that she 
had laid an . “Was that all?“, he 
replied, “I thought she had laid a 
cornerstone.” To all intents and pur- 
poses I have helped to lay a corner- 
stone today, a cornerstone of a new 
building which when completed will 
carry forward for a new eration 
the ideals which Gorrell, which Bi 
low, and which the founders of t 
National Canners Association envi- 
sioned when that first laboratory was 
set up back in 1913 in the building at 
the corner of 18th and H Streets, 
Northwest. 


REPORT ON THE BUILDINGS PROGRAM 


By W. F. Dietrich, Chairman, 
Buildings Committee 


This obviously is a happy occasion 
for the Buildings Committee. We plan 
to take you to the site later and show 
you quite a sizeable hole in the und 
and you can picture the fact that in 
due course we're going to have our 
new laboratory and administrative 
building. We in the Committee are 
just as surprised that we have made 
the progress we have, and we appreci- 
ate your help and that of the allied 
industries in getting this program so 
well along. 


We got this magnificent start due to 
the work of some of our subcommit- 
tees. It has been a real pleasure for 
me, as Chairman, to work with this 
group of men. I don’t see how we 
could have had a better group. We 
have had differences of opinion and 
worked them all out on a basis which 
we feel was practical, and we got 
results we wanted. 


We must have had a certain element 
of luck. When we took over this job 
no one had any idea as to what the 
project would cost. One of the first 
things we did was to figure out how 
much room was needed. You vo 
some money out of your reserves and 
you went to work on some of our 
friends in the supply industry, but 
all of our Committee members and all 
of you have been so very helpful, and 
without that help we couldn’t have 
made the progress we have. We were 
lucky to get the subcommittees we 
have. We didn’t actually 122 Fred 
Heinz to take on the job; he just eased 
into it. We were lucky to have him 
and the boys in California; we were 
lucky, too, that we got the reception 
from the ple who have money— 
and a project like this takes money. 


I should mention that the last time 
I appeared before you we asked ze 
for authority to borrow up to $300,- 
000 so as not to go out on a limb, and 
I am happy to say that because of 
good fortune in the line of costs and 
obtaining money we hoped to get, we 
are sure that the program can be com- 
pleted and will be completed in good 


form and soon, without having to in- 
cur any debt on the part of the As- 
sociation. 

Following is the text of two resolu- 
tions presented by the Buildings Com- 
mittee and read by Chairman Dietrich 
at this point, which later were ap- 
proved by the Board: 

“Resolved, That the action of the 
Buildings Committee in — — its 
authority to an Eastern Building Sub- 
committee and a Western Building 
Subcommittee, the signing of a con- 
tract on April 11, 1949 by the East- 
ern Subcommittee with the 
George A. Fuller Company for the 
building of a Washington headquar- 
ters building and ail other actions 
taken by the Buildings Committee or 
its subcommittees in connection with 
the Association’s 8 Program 
are hereby expressly ratified 

“Resolved, That Carlos Campbell as 
Secretary of the National Canners 


Association is hereby authorized to 
pay from the National Canners Asso- 
ciation Buildings Fund the Progress 
Payments for the building of the As- 
sociation’s Washington headquarters 
building required by Article 4 of the 
contract dated April 11, 1949 between 
George A. Fuller Company and the 
National Canners Association upon 
— 1 — to him by George A. 

uller — pony of Certificates of Pay- 
ment issued by Abbott, Merkt & Com- 
pany, Inc., the Engineers, as provided 
by Article 25 of the General Condi- 
tions of the Contract for the Construc- 
tion of Buildings which is a oe of 
the contract of April 11, 1949; Pro- 
vided, that final payment under the 
final certificate issued by the Engi- 
neers, as provided in Article 5 of the 
contract of April 11, 1949, shall be 
made only with the approval of all the 
members of the Eastern Building Sub- 
committee of the Buildings Committee 
of the Association.” 


* 


REPORT ON THE BUILDINGS FUND 


By Fred C. Heinz 


In our building fund campaign, al- 
though not een, closed, we have 
done quite well. e still expect to 
hear from a lot of people, and, to 

rove it’s not a question of putting 

e bee on somebody, I might say that 
last week “Sam” Gorsline said it 
might be a good thing to send out 
one of the numerous letters we have 
sent to our friends in the allied in- 
dustries and tell them we would like 
to hear from them, if possible, before 
this meeting to close up the campaign. 
As a result of the letter Sam sent out 
to all members of the C.M.&S.A., this 
letter is just one example of how those 
people feel: 

“Mr. Gorsline has asked if we have 
contemplated a contribution to the 
fund and wish to have a part in and 
be identified with the building venture. 
Our answer to this question is ‘yes.’ 
If you will please write us and tell 
ls how much you think we should con- 
tribute, we'll be very glad to send you 
a check.” 


I would like to take this opportuni 
to say that I certainly feel very gre — 
fied, and I am very proud to be identi- 
fied with the National Canners Asso- 
ciation, where an association of that 
kind can get the full whole-hearted 
cooperation of all the allied industries 
to come along and help us put this 
job across in such a short time, and I 
think all of you should be just as 
proud of that fact. 


I think that out of a total of 193 
people or corporations that have been 
asked to contribute to the fund, we 
have well over 75 that have already 
come in. We have many letters from 
others who say that they will con- 
tribute. Although we are not going 
to stop, our campaign has now been 
compl We are not going to cam- 
Kan actively any more, and I think 
t is very nice we are able to do the 
job without borrowing the 
were authorized. 

There is one other thing I would like 
to say at this time. esterday the 
Buildings Committee appeintes me 
chairman of a small committee to 
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select the pro 
tablet on whic 
like this: 
“This building is dedicated to the 
advancement of technological research 
and the general welfare of the can- 


r plaque—a bronze 
will read something 


ning industry, and was erected by the 
membership of the National Canners 
Association, assisted by the members 
of the associated industries.” 

That tablet will go in the entrance 
of the new building where everyone 


can see it, and, in addition, we ho 
to have a very nice tablet erected in 
the auditorium or wherever all you 
Directors are going to meet, which will 
give a list of all the contributors to 
the campaign. 


REPORT OF THE WESTERN 


By Milton E. Brooding 
For H. E. Gray, Chairman 


At the January Board meeting the 
Western Subcommittee reported two 
plans for a Western building. One 
was for a new building of 21,060 sq. 
ft. gross floor area on the Berkeley 
site and the other, for fitting up the 
Steiner Street Building in San Fran- 
cisco, with a gross floor area of 
26,250 sq. ft. In view of the similarit 
of the cost estimates for the two proj- 
ects, authority was granted for con- 
struction of a new building. This de- 
cision was predicated upon the ex- 
— — that the presently owned 

uilding would be sold without loss 
to a prospective purchaser who at 
that time was actively interested in 
the acquisition of the property. 


Immediately following the Conven- 
tion, steps were undertaken to develop 


further plans for the new building 
and to dispose of the Steiner Street 
Building. Studies were undertaken to 


determine the desirability of acquiring 

roperty adjacent to the Berkeley site 
fo square off the lot and permit con- 
struction of a wider building than 
would be possible on the present site. 
The architects expressed the — 
that the shorter, wider building woul 
be well adap to the pare and 
somewhat more flexible in planning. 
A comparison of the two plans by 
representatives of the staff of the 
Western Laboratories indicated the 
wider building to be the more desir- 
able in several respects. 


Shortly after the January meeting, 
steps were taken to dispose of the 
Steiner Street Building to the San 
Francisco organization which had for 
a long time indicated a definite desire 
to possess the building. In the pre- 
liminary stages, negotiations toward 
a sale proceeded and 
the organisation received from its en- 
gineers a favorable report upon the 
suitability of the building for the pro- 
posed use. When a definite offer to 
sell was submitted, however, it was de- 


clined because recent economic trends 
made it imperative for that organiza- 
tion to conserve its available funds. 

In view of our inability to complete 

sale, and in consideration of a 
marked recession in the local real es- 
tate market, it was deemed unwise to 
— — further with plans for a new 

uilding until a sale of the Steiner 
Street Building had definitely been 
consummated. 

There was some discussion at our 
last Western Building Sub-committee 
meeting of the likelihood of our in- 
ability to dis of the Steiner Street 
Building under the present market 
conditions, and of alternative proce- 
dures which might be adopted in that 
event. 

The policy of the committee, how- 
ever, has been to endeavor to sell the 
building in accordance with the under- 
standing at the January meeting of 
the Board. If, after a reasonable pe- 
riod of time, the building has not 
been sold, consideration will be given 
to alternative plans, so that the West- 
ern building program can proceed 
without delay. 


REPORT OF THE EASTERN 


By H. J. Humphrey, Chairman 


We have a good report. It has been 
swell working with Herb Riley and 
John Baxter. We have had a good 
working team. There have been a 
number of people involved in getting 
this building going up to this time. 
The N. C. A. staff put many hours on 
this job. We even asked Dr. Dunbar 
to review our plans and give sugges- 
tions, which he did. The American 
Can Company turned over one engi- 
neer for advice. I had four engineers 
from my own company whom I called 
on. We were very fortunate in our 
choice of architects—Abbott, Merkt 
& Co.—and Colonel Tatlow and Mr. 
Steele of that company are with us 
today. I am sure we are also for- 
tunate in having a contract with the 
George A. Fuller Co., who have done 
so much work in Washington, such 
as the Supreme Court, Archives Build- 
ing, and many others in Washington. 
Mr. Distler and Mr. Shumate of that 
company, who have run the Washing- 
— — headquarters, are here with us 

80. 


In some ways I think we have been 
working for the Western Subcom- 
mittee. Originally they set up the 

rogram for the Washington build- 
ng for $1,000,000, and with consider- 
able pressure we finally agreed to re- 


duce our specifications and plans to 
get by on $950,000. I am pleased 
to report today that we are oy BY 
have a building at a cost of $900,000, 
and that will include everything—the 
land, the architects’ fee, the contract 
and the furnishin that will be 
needed in that building, including the 
moving cost from the old building and 
cleaning it up where we are now con- 
nected with rented quarters. 


Moving on Schedule 


So far we have moved on schedule. 
According to the contractor’s estimate, 
the building should be completed by 
January 15, 1950, which would be at 
the time of the Convention, and we 
hope that we will be able to move in 
the new building during Convention. 

We received four bids on the build- 
ing, the lowest three bids being within 
$9,000 of each other, and the highest 
bid only $24,000 above the lowest. 
That is a real compliment to the 
architects for a clear set of plans and 
specifications about which there could 
be no question. 

The three of us met in New York 
on April 11 and stayed after school 
by signing our names to all the con- 
tracts and specifications. 

The N. C. A. did an excellent job in 
getting the old buildings clear. We 


had a number of tenants in them, 
and Gey did a job because they 
saw to it that those ple had some 
place to go. When they got down to 
one tenant, she had broken her leg, 
and they got a hospital to take care 
of her. 

The site has been cleared and has 
been excavated. 


Now that you have heard the report 
of activities and accomplishments to 
date, I am sure you would like to 
know something about the functional 
features and equipment that will be 
found in your new Washingtom home 
next January 15. 


In the first place, those of you who 
have spent any time in Washington 
during the summer months—and I 
know that many of you have—know 
how terrifically hot and uncomfortably 
humid the climate can be. Some of 

ou know, too, how frequently the 

eating system in our present property 
unexpectedly fails—generally on the 
coldest winter days. 


Your new home will be completely 
air-conditioned and will thereby per- 
mit the staff to function efficiently no 
matter what the outside temperature 
or humidity. It goes without saying 
that you, too, when called to Wash- 
ington during these uncomfortable sea- 
sons, will be able to meet in comfort 
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in a spacious conference room or in 
the smaller workrooms set aside 


especially for small conferences, or 
for members to take care of private 
activities. 


Office Partitioning 


Various possibilities were considered 
regarding the departmentalization of 
the office space. Some suggested pri- 
vate rooms for each division; some 
suggested private offices for the heads 
of the several divisions and units, 
with secretarial and other assistants 
grouped in a central pool; some sug- 
gested no separation of any kind ex- 
cept in the case of the Secretary's and 
Treasurer’s offices. It was finally 
agreed that, since a minimum number 
of partitions would make more efficient 
the air-conditioning system; and the 
noise associated with ordinary office 
activity could be reduced by uate 
use of acoustical materials, shoulder- 
height steel and glass partitions would 

rovide sufficient separation of the 

unctional divisions. There will, of 
course, be private offices for a few. 


Meeting and Conference Facilities 


I spoke a moment ago about the 
large conference room. 


This room will have an estimated 
capacity of about 90 persons; it will 
have a raised platform at one end, 
and will be ideal for holding large 
group meetings. It is not now in- 
tended that meetings of the Board 
would be held in this room. The use 
of rr material and the 
location of the room will permit the 
conduct of meetings without any in- 
terference with the performance of 
the normal functions of the staff. 


Canners Working Facilities 


One of the things most frequently 
spoken of by members . —1 the 
Association’s present quarters is the 
inability to find a place to make or 
receive a private telephone call, or 
to have a private discussion when the 
need arises, or a place to sit and 
think. At present some employee who 
has a job to get done or a deadline 
to meet must temporarily be dispos- 
sessed from his desk. Two small 
offices adjacent to the office of the 
Secreta will be set aside and 
equip with — | furniture, 
especially to take care of this difficulty. 
These also will be useful for the 
Secretary when not in use by members. 


Additional Conference Space 


Furthermore, additional conference 
space will be available in the second 

oor small conference room, the Li- 
brary and the Home Economics dining 
room. Thus, four fairly large meet- 
in ommittee meetings, etc.—can 
take place simultaneously if need be. 


Mail Load 


The members, I will venture to say, 
by and large, have no idea of the 
amount of mail dispatched by the 


Association in the course of a week, 
and the equipment and personnel nec- 
essary to handle it. 


The Association sends out during 
the “busy season” ( ber to 
March) 20 to 40 sacks of third and 
fourth class mail daily. While the 
load varies, I am informed there is 
never less than ten sacks per day. 
In addition, supplies of canned food 
samples, paper, publications (direc- 
tories, Home Economics amphlets, 
etc.) are received almost daily. The 
basement, where supplies will be re- 
ceived and the mail dispatched, is 
nearly six feet below street level. It 
is thus impossible to wheel hand 
trucks to or from the basement di- 
rectly. While the plans call for an 
“eye beam and hoist” and even a 
removable slide, the use of either of 
these devices will entail double han- 
dling, which, as any cost-conscious 
canner knows, is troublesome and time- 
consuming. 


I venture to say that not man 
members would have thought that suc 
a simple operation as handling mail 
and supplies would create a problem. 


library 


One of the features of the new 
building will be the Library. 

It is essential that any laboratory 
activity have at hand for ready refer- 
ence all of the literature bearing on 
scientific and technical subjects. This 
library should become the best on 
processed food. It is no less im- 
portant of course, that the Statistics 

ivision, the Raw Products Bureau, 
and the Fishery Products Division, to 
name but a few, have equally read 
access to cataloged material essenti 
to their operations. That all divisions 
of the Association have managed to 
keep abreast of the literature, to kee 
files of periodicals, and to put han 
on something when needed with the 
present system of book-storing in book- 
cases here and there, even sto 
away in file cases, is a tribute to the 
nee and long memories of the 
staff. e Library, with an adequate 
cataloging system, will contribute very 
materially to the successful opera- 
tion of the Association. 


Other Divisions Amply Provided For 


The other Divisions located on the 
first floor have all been allotted suffi- 
cient space for present and possible 
future requirements. 

The second floor allocation provides 
space for the Library, for the ad- 
ministrative offices of the Research 
Laboratories, for the Home Economics 
Division, and for the Claims Division. 


Particularly noteworthy are the 
test kitchen and recipe testing facili- 
ties of the Home Economics Division. 
The kitchen is a “duo kitchen.” In 
other words, two sections separated 
from each other by a sampling bar 
have such duplicate equipment as is 
necessary to permit special testing in 


one area while routine work proceeds 
uninterruptedly in the other. Or, 
when the occasion requires, while 
veloping quantity recipes for school 
lunch programs, etc., both units can 
be operated on a coordinated basis. 
In addition, a dining room susceptible 
of being conve to other uses is 
provided, to facilitiate the testing of 
newly-develo recipes on staff volun- 
teers, The dining room, when neces- 
sary, can accommodate as many as 
25 volunteer samplers. Moreover, the 
entire layout is designed to simplify 
photographic reproduction of kitchen 
activities, so necessary to supply the 
demand of food editors that “you show 
us as well as tell us what you do and 
what the finished product looks like”. 
Heretofore, mass testing of recipes 
and pho aphic display of the result 
of the staff’s efforts have been possible 
with a maximum of inconvenience and 
complete disruption of the Division's 
regular operations. The new layout 

again been designed to permit 
the maximum in efficiency. 


Laboratory 


All of the divisions except the labo- 
ratory have been provided pretty much 
with self-contained units of space. 
By that, I mean that in each case all 
of. the personnel and working facilities 
will be grouped in a single area. The 
Laboratory, accounting for about half 
of the total space in the new building, 
obviously could not all be put on a 
single floor. However, I think the 
allocation has been made in a logical 
fashion and will work out well. 


What we have done is to group all 
of the actual Laboratory rooms, with 
a limited number of offices for group 
leaders, on the third floor. On the 
second floor will be the administrative 
offices of the Laboratory, adjacent to 
the Library and a small conference 
room. In the basement will be the 
pilot plant, a apete for storage of 
experimental packs and two large in- 
——— with room for additional in- 
cubators and cold rooms if and when 
required. 

On the third floor will be the 
bacteriological, processing, nutrition, 
chemical, sanitation and waste dis- 
posal, and microanalytical labora- 
tories. In addition, there will be a 
cutting room for periodic examination 
of large groups of samples, which 
also be usable for other purposes. 
We have included a dark room for 

hotographic work and for the elec- 
trical or optical instruments used in 
other lines of work. 


As you can imagine, laboratory 
construction is pretty expensive, and 
especially if all the plumbing, etc, 
has to be duplicated on more than one 
floor, To keep from having to put 
any laboratories on the second floor, we 

d to hold office space to a minimum 
on the third floor. However, we feel 
that we have met reasonable uire- 
ments in that respect by providing 
offices for group leaders and desks, 
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files, etc., for the remaining technical 
workers right in the laboratories. 


The open-space principle could not 
be carried quite as far in laboratory 
lanning as it could in the office space. 
t has been necessary to provide 
separate rooms for laboratories. The 
two bacteriological laboratories are 
separated only by a row of double 
walk-in incubators opening into both 
rooms. All the laboratories doin 
work of a chemical nature are grou 
into a single space, nearly half the 
area of the third floor, divided only 
by cabinets or fume hoods. 


One entirely new feature is an 
animal room to house experimental 
animals. These will be used for test- 
ing samples for food 22 
bacteria or toxic materials. This room 
has a separate ventilator. 


In the basement will be a sizeable 


lot plant. A high I steam 
iler will be installed in the adjacent 
boiler room. In the old building the 


2 plant has been facetiously re- 
erred to as the “pile it” plant be- 
cause the space has been taken over 
by supplies and mailing activities. 
In this pilot plant there will be com- 
plete canning facilities. We have 
provided a stor room for the large 
volume of samples that accumulate 
for examination, for instance in food 
standards work, Also allocated to 
the Laboratory are two incubator 
rooms, which will be used to incubate 
experimental packs and large volumes 
of samples resulting from the sea- 
sonal field surveys. 


Possible Expansion 


The new quarters will relieve the 
crowding that now exists all through 
the Was ington headquarters, it will 
have enough elbow room for present 
activities and some future expansion, 
and it will result in a more workable 
and a more efficient arrangement of 
activities. 


SYMBOL OF PROGRESS 


By John F. McGovern, 
N. C. A. President 


We have assembled today to witness 
a symbolic expression of the — — 
and stability of a fine institution 
The National Canners Association, as 
members of which we all experience a 
happy, justifiable pride. 

Ostensibly we are here to partici. 
pate in the customary exercise of the 
cornerstone rites. e deposit divers 
articles and documents representative 
of our occupations, in order that 

ple in the far distant future may 
now what manner of men we were, 
how we plied our trade, what we knew 


of the fine art of 2 whole- 
— and pure food for the consuming 
public. 


What circumstances and what — 
sage of years will again bring these 
documents and testimonials to light, 
none of us shall ever know; none of us 
may even guess. 

We may be reasonably sure that 
whosoever qpens the capsule and ex- 
amines its then ancient contents will 
in all probability be only passingly 
amused and casually curious about the 
things and times that are tremend- 
ously important to us today. 

It seems to me that each of should 
receive some greater recompense for 
the time we spend in the observation 
of these traditional rites than comes 
from the mere participation in a 
ceremony. 

It is an ancient and honored cus- 
tom—this depositing of particular 
articles in the recesses of newly-built 
structures. The Egyptians practiced 
the same rites in placing great stores 
of food, ornaments, furniture and 
raiment in the burial chambers of 


“Symbol of Progress is the title of President 
MeGovern's dedicatory remarks on the occasion 
of the cornerstone-capsule laying. 


their Pharaohs, the pyramids built 
centuries before the birth of Christ, 
at the cost, it is estimated, of the 
— of hundreds of thousands of 
aves. 


The people who made those offer- 
ings that their rulers might have 
their customary comforts in the 
world after death expected nothing 
of benefit to themselves when they 
practiced their ceremony. 


In our case today we might, if we 
will give a little serious thought to 
the significance of this occasion, de- 
rive some benefit as well as satisfac- 
tion from our participation. 


It represents to us the full flower 
and fruition of an objective and a 
dream conceived by determined, far- 
seeing, high-min men, pioneers in 
our field. 


It symbolizes the completion of a 
journey over a long, hard road, under- 
taken in a spirit of public service for 
the advancement of living standards 
in America. 


Some 42 years the N. C. A. was 
founded through the union of two 
regional, loosely united associations 
for the purposes of establishing a 
united front of canners—better to 
promote research in the arts of food 
3 better plant sanitation, 

tter service, more forthright deal- 
ing and greater food value to the 
ublic, as well as the creation of an 
nstrumentality for mutual aid to 
the members of the canning fraternity. 


It is needless for me to dwell in 
detail or at length on the careful 
— | discussion 
thought given to the purposes, objec- 
tives and plan of action of the new 
organization. 


You know well and should all be 
thankful for the foresight and wis- 
dom of these founding fathers in bas- 
ing the future survival and develop- 
ment of their association on a founda- 
tion of scientific research. 


Cooperation for Common Good 


We must remember, too, that the 
going was not easy; that funds were 
not readily available; but the high 
urposes, the service to the public, 
he unselfish efforts, the hard work 
and the honest cooperation of every- 
— 5 made today's fine realization pos- 
sible. 


Out of these few moments cogita- 
tion on our honorable past may we 
all be moved to dedicate ourselves to 
a further and more serious effort to 
keep our standards and objectives 
hig! : so glans equal emphasis on the 
public good and our own private profit, 
and as high a regard for public opin- 
ion, business — and 
other such important intangibles as 
we do upon efficient business man 
mont, operating efficiency and t 

e. 


If, without becoming too vision- 
ary, we permit ourselves to get some 
inspiration from this simple cere- 
mony to carry on in the fine tradition 
of cooperation, good will and un- 
selfish service, which actuated the 
founders of our association, we will 
sense some value in ceremonies of 
this kind beyond the notion that we 
have merely followed the pattern of 
a traditional rite poems in the 

on of new buildings. 
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Contents of N.C.A. Cornerstone-Capsule 


At the cornerstone-capsule laying 
at the site of the new N. C. A. adminis- 
trative and laboratory — the 
following items were inserted in the 


Names of all those present 


capsule and sealed in it before the 
capsule was buried. The capsule lays 
in a cement block near the Southwest 
corner of the property. 


May 19, 1949, editions of certain daily — — 
Two tin cans and a glass jar, all sealed, containing: 
By-Laws of the National Canners Association 
inutes of recent meetings of the N.C.A. Buildings Committee 


Copy of building ceremony address b 
Pood 


and Drugs—“ The National 


Dr. Paul B. Dunbar, Commissioner of 


anners Build for the Future” 


Copy of remarks made by President McGovern at cornerstone 4 N 
Photographs of exterior and interior of present N. C. A. Mobile Field Lab- 


oratory 
The following N.C.A. publications: 


The National Canners Association (a bulletin descriptive of the work and 


benefits of membership) 


INFORMATION LETTER, a file of recent issues 
Fishery Information Bulletin, a file of recent issues 


Canners Directo 


Secretary’s and — Annual 


Annual 
Canned Food Pack Statistics 


rts, 1948 


eport of the Research Laboratories, 1948 


Program and Telephone Directory of the Annual Convention, 1949 

Fortieth Anniversary Booklet (commemorative of the Association’s 40th 
birthday and of Frank E. Gorrell’s service to the industry) 

Insuring an Industry (containing photographs of exterior and interior views 
of present Association headquarters at 1739 H Street, N.W. 

Bulletin describing work of the Claims Division 

Five printed booklets dealing with canner-grower relations 

Two mimeographs representative of the Association’s work in the raw prod- 


ucts field 


Processes for Low-Acid Foods in Metal Containers, Bulletin 26-L 


Processes for 


Low-Acid Foods in Glass Containers, Bulletin 30-L 


Scientific Research 1. to the Canning Industry 


Tempting Reci Us 
Canned Food ables 
Canned Foods in Modern Meals 


ng Canned Foods 


Manual for Canned Food Labels (and supplement) 


Labeling Terms for Canned Vegetables 


Currency in current use: penny, nickel, dime, quarter, fifty cent piece, and a 


dollar 


P kit, containing copies of material issued to the press on the occasion 
Food Packer’s — Edition“ (containing catalog of the latest canning 


equipment and prices) 


Press Campaign on Scientific Soundness of Industry 


The building ceremonies in Wash- 
ington last week—the luncheon meet- 
ing and address by Food and — 
Commissioner Paul B. Dunbar an 
the cornerstone- capsule laying at the 
site of the new headquarters building 
—were the occasion for a press-radio 
campaign launched by the Association 
to call attention to the scientific sound- 
ness of the canning industry and its 
products. 

The press-radio campaign included 
the issuance of a vari of material 
to best satisfy the various media— 
the national newspaper wire services, 
other news syndicates, science syndi- 
cates, the home-town newspapers 
Board, Council and Committee mem- 
bers, the Washington newspapers, ra- 
dio news services and commentators, 
and canning trade papers. 

Representatives of a number of 
press and radio media sat at a spe- 


cial press table at the joint luncheon 
meeting on Moy 19, and they and 
others received kits of N.C.A. mate- 
rial. The material as issued by the 
Information Division included the fol- 
lowing: 

A general press release rting 
the start of construction on the new 
research center and quoting certain 
of Dr. Dunbar’s statements about the 
industry and its research activities. 


A fact sheet listing representative 


research projects carried on by 
N. C. A. Research Laboratories. 

A fact sheet of historical informa- 
tion about the property for the new 
building. 

A description of the building as 
published in the INFORMATION LETTER 
of March 19. 

A chronology of efforts and events 
ending to construction of the new 


headquarters building, as published in 
the INFORMATION — 51 April 16. 

Copies of Dr. Dunbar’s address— 
“The National Canners Build for the 
Future.” 


Copies of the dedicatory remarks of 
President John F. McGovern—“Sym- 
bol of Progress.” 


Photographs of an artist’s sketch of 
how the new building will look when 
completed. 

Photographs, captions and bi 
raphies of Dr. Dunbar, President Mc- 
Govern, and Messrs. Dietr ch, Heinz 
and Humphrey, who coordinated the 
program for the Washington buildin 
as well as the program for the speci 
building ceremonies on May 19. 

A list of items that were buried in 
the capsule, 


In addition, the Information Divi- 
sion prepa and issued over 300 
press releases especially written so 
as to report the names, company affili- 
ations and home towns of officers, 
Board, Council and Committee mem- 
bers who rticipated in the cere- 
monies. These releases were sent to 
the home-town newspapers. 


Canners are requested to clip out 
any newspaper or magazine articles 
on the subject of the N.C.A. buildings 
rr and to report any radio men- 
ion of the am to the N. C. A. In- 
formation Division. 


The basic — press release is 
reproduced below: 


WASHINGTON, D. C. (May 19, 
1949)—The canning industry today 
laid the cornerstone of its new million- 
dollar research center to continue 
scientific studies aimed at maintain- 
ing and improving the purity and 
wholesomeness of canned food. Con- 
struction of an additional research 
center in California also is being 
planned. 


Addressing a representative group 
of 150 canners from all parts of the 
country here for the occasion, Dr. 
Paul B. Dunbar, head of the U. S. 

and Drug Administration, 
hailed the industry’s research activi- 
ties for their cooperation with the 
ederal government in helping to 
maintain standards of quality for 
canned foods at a scientifically hi 
level for consumers. He commen 
the canners for their constant work 
in improving the over-all quality of 
the Nation’s canned food supply. 

The research center in Washin " 
D. C., will house the Eastern labora- 
tories of the 42-year-old National Can- 
ners Association, which was the first 
national trade association to estab- 
lish a laboratory solely for its indus- 
try’s research and technical problems. 

The building ceremonies included 
the burying of a capsule containing a 
record of the event and documents 
attesting to the scientific soundness 
of the art of canning. 

Commissioner Dunbar reminded the 
canning executives that their national 
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nization has pioneered in food 
technological research, that its his- 
tory is built around its laboratory 
work, and that many of the present- 
day techniques in the canning of 
fruits, vegetables, juices, meats, fish 
and specialties originated in the 
N.C.A. laboratories. 


“As a consequence,” he said, “the 
—— industry rests basically on 
scientific procedure. This explains 
your progress in canned foods nutri- 
tion, in plant sanitation, in all the 
factors that tend to maintain canned 
foods quality.” 

Dr. Dunbar recalled, from personal 
experience and contact with the in- 
dustry, the leadership of the N.C.A. 
laboratories in solution of many of the 
early technological problems and ex- 
pressed confidence that “the new fa- 
cilities will amplify vast amounts of 
analytical data which should be of 
the greatest help to the Food and Dru 
Administration in the promulgation o 
canned food standards—one of our re- 
sponsibilities under the Federal Food, 

rug and Cosmetic Act.” 


The new equipment and quarters 
for scientific research activities will 
carry out such important work as im- 
provement in processes, development 
of food standards for the protection 
of the consumer, development of 
efficient methods in plant sanitation, 
and solution of the many technical 
problems involved in processed foods 
of highest nutritive value. 


The buildings also will house the 
important administrative offices of the 
National Canners Association and 
other specialized activities. These in- 
clude home economics kitchens for the 
development of recipes and consumer 
information to aid the housewife in 
planning more varied and wholesome 
family meals, a raw products bureau 
whose programs are directed toward 
constant improvement of canning 
crops, and many other branches of 
service, all of which tend to main- 
tain and strengthen the important po- 
sition of canned foods in the national 
economy. 


Friday Session 


ASSOCIATION’S BUDGET AND FINANCIAL REPORT 


By Howard T. Cumming, 
Chairman, Finance Committee 


Yesterday your Budget Committee 
which is really a subcommittee of the 
Finance Committee reviewed the fi- 
nancial operations of the N.C.A. for 
the first four months of our present 
fiscal year, and considered two other 
subjects related to our financial status. 
I shall report briefly on the general 
comments and conclusions of the Com- 
mittee. 

At this time of the year all of us 
are interested to check ourselves in 
respect to income and expense against 
our goals as expressed in the budget 
adopted at our annual meeting in 
January. 


Attempting to profit by the experi- 
ence of last year when our income 
from dues fell considerably short of 
our estimated figure, we made a sur- 
vey in December which aimed to an- 
ticipate the final 1948 pack figures. 
It was felt that this would provide 
us with a more dependable estimate 
of income for this year. Using this 
survey, and 282 a reasonable cal- 
culation for the collection of past due 
accounts and taking into consideration 
the new and increased dues paying 
basis, it appeared that we — rea- 
sonably look forward to income from 
dues in the amount of $748,810. 

A review of the assessments made 
to date, of the assessments that we 
may reasonably expect to make 

ainst the pack of these canners 
who have yet to report their 1948 


pack—a relatively small number—and 
a review of the possibilities in col- 
lecting past due accounts, satisfied 
your Committee that at the present 
time we can reasonably 1 to at- 
tain our goal of income from dues. 
I think it is in order to say that there 
is little or no prospect of exceedin 

that goal. This is another way o 

saying, that since our expense budget 
provided for our anticipated income 
almost exactly there is no room in 
our budget for additional expenditures 
unless we do one of three things: (1) 
Provide more income, (2) effect a sav- 
ing in our expense budget, or (3) use 
surplus. 


In this connection I think it is fair 
to call attention to the fact that there 
was set up a 28 provision of 
$25,000 very little of which has been 
used through April 30. It was the 
feeling of your Committee, however 
that this account should be reserv 
throughout the year for those items 
only that strictly fall within the mis- 
— or contingency classifica- 
tion. 


Turning now to our use of funds 
during the first four months, it would 
appear that as was the case last year, 
there is every probability that we can 
hold our expenditures down to the 
budgeted amounts. There are two or 
three items that appear to be out of 
step at the moment, but fortunately 
the plus items more than match the 
minus ones. We recognize that the 
future cannot be foreseen exactly and 
that some unexpected conditions may 


develop calling for ter expendi- 
tures than anticipa But we have 
our contingency provision for such 
situations. 


Summary 


By way of summary at this time, 
I believe it is the feeling of your 
Budget Committee that with the full 
cooperation of the members and care- 
ful procedure by our staff, we can 
reach the end of the year fairly well 
in balance. 


Last year the N.C.A. was asked 
to give consideration to the advisabil- 
ity of reclassifying certain major 
commodities in respect to their being 
seasonal or non-seasonal, or perhaps 
reducing the rate per case on such 
items. I refer specifically to citrus 
products. The subject was referred 
to the Executive Committee of the 
Board and very carefully considered 
on more than one occasion. Each time 
the discussion raised other questions 
that related to the equity of our pres- 
ent basis of assessment. And each 
time it was concluded that any change 
would be inadvisable. Yesterday your 
Budget Committee again faced the 

uestion of a possible and desirable 

change in the basis for dues pay- 
ment. It was finally concluded that 
our present basis is satisfactory for 
the time being. Furthermore it was 
felt that any refinements, in an effort 
to secure greater equity, of our pres- 
ent basis should come not now but 
* at the beginning of a year, if 
at 


You will recall that this year a 
minimum charge of $100 is being as- 
sessed against every member. hat 
resulted from a recommendation of 
the Budget Committee and approved 
by the Board in January. Since then 
some canners have questioned the wis- 
dom of that procedure. This whole 
question has now been carefully re- 
viewed. There are 297 members af- 
fected by the $100 minimum require- 
ment. f that number 157 have re- 
ported their 1948 packs and appar- 
ently freely accept the $100 assess- 
ment and will pay it. One hundred 
are Northwest fish packers—mostly 
salmon—who for special reasons have 
not acquiesced in the payment but who 
in the judgment of two members of 
the Budget Committee—both of whom 
are salmon packers—will accept the 
assessment when their particular 
problem is solved. Thirty-one have 
not reported their 1948 pack but in 
the judgment of the staff a substan- 
tial number will do so after this meet- 
ing. Of this group of 297, nine have 
resigned but only one giving the $100 
minimum assessment as the reason. 
The Budget Committee felt, there- 
fore, that no change should be made 
at this time. We need a full year’s 


experience before attempting to decide 
whether or not the $100 minimum 
dues requirement is in the best inter- 
est of N. C. A. 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF ASSOCIATION FINANCES 


By Secretary Carlos Campbell 


The expenses for operating the As- 
sociation for the first four months of 
1949 totaled $244,597.60. This com- 

res with an expenditure of $256,- 

91.90 for the first four months of 
1948, or, in other words, the expenses 
to May 1 of this year were roughly 
$12, 70 me corre- 
sponding per n . It appears 
from the record established thus far 
for 1949 that the regular expenses 
for operating the Association will be 
held within the total of $835,127 
budgeted for the year. 


The expense involved in connection 
with f standards hearings is diffi- 


cult to estimate but it seems probable 
at this time that there will be con- 
siderably more expense incurred dur- 
ing the remainder of the year in the 

reparation for food standards hear- 
ings. It is hoped, however, that such 

ditional costs may be met through 
savings in the expenses of other As- 
sociation activities. 


In spite of the fact that it seems 
likely that the expenses may be held 
within the budget for the year, it will 
be necessary to effect economies 
wherever possible. Attention needs 
to be directed toward maintaining the 
Association’s income so that the 
amount of the budget may be raised 
from dues and other receipts. 


REQUIREMENTS OF FOOD STANDARDS WORK, TIME, AND 
EXPENSE 


By E. J. Cameron, Director, 
Washington Laboratory 


Just about one year ago I reported 
to the Board of Directors on the sub- 
ject of the food standards work of 
the Laboratory. I referred in par- 
ticular to the chronology of the hear- 
ings on green and wax ns and sub- 
mitted an estimate of expense that had 
accrued to the N. C. A. as a result of 
these hearings. It was estimated that 
out of a total of from $30,000 to $35,- 
000, from $10,000 to $12,000 could be 
charged against the Washington and 
San Francisco Laboratories with 
lesser expenses to the Information Di- 
vision and Home Economics Division. 


We have Tr out frequently that 
it is difficult to plan for food stand- 
ards work on a yearly basis. Our 
activity in this respect is necessarily 
indicated by informal and formal no- 
tices from the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration which put us on notice in 
regard to probable or definite hear- 
ings, and laboratory work must be di- 
rected accordingly. 


Not only do we have to plan for 
the field trips and bench work that is 
necessary to the food standards job, 
but we must also arrange for the at- 
tendance of laboratory representatives 
at hearings. During the recent corn 
hearing an average of three Labora- 
tory representatives were present at 
all times. This resulted in a distrac- 
tion from other responsibilities of the 
Laboratory; and if recent experience 
in food hearings, including canned 
foods, is iding, we may expect 
greater and greater diversions of this 
nature. 


Despite the almost universal hope 
that the procedure for establishing 
food standards might be simplified, the 
plain fact is that these hearings ap- 
pear to have become, at least from 
the point of view of a technologist, 
more and more ponderous legally with 
less and less emphasis being placed 


upon technical facts. To attempt to 
assign reasons for this now might lead 
to irrelevant debate. In part, it seems 
to flow from the technical require- 
ments of the law that the Adminis- 
trator can look only at what gets into 
the record and the record tends to be 
made the way lawyers think it should 
be made. nother reason may 
some fundamental differences as to 
how the standards should be estab- 
lished; and these questions apparently 
arise in terms of what I have some- 
times been provoked into calling “law- 
yering.” 


At any event, from the point of view 
of a technologist, the process in the 
hearing stage appears to be more 
like a law suit than a scientific in- 
quiry. 

Coming now to the Laboratory’s 
1949 — — on food standards, our 
first emphasis was on the corn hear- 
ings. A meeting of corn canners was 
held in Atlantic City for a preliminary 
study of the problem and those who 
attended were advised about the kind 
of technical data that would be needed 
for the industry presentation. The 
Food and Drug Administration sched- 
uled the hearing for March 15 and 
representatives from the various corn 
canning areas spent several days prior 
to that date planning the industry’s 
case in consultation with the Counsel 
and the Laboratory. 


The hearing itself lasted nearly two 
weeks, which was considerably longer 
than had been — There was 
a hang-over session early in April 
and the hearing was closed. That does 
not complete the story, however, be- 
cause a considerable amount of work 
remains to be done on fill-of-container 
during the coming pack and a request 

robably will be made to reopen the 

earing after the data have been stud- 
ied. The conclusion of this hearing 
may not be the termination of hearin 
on corn, however, because we do 
know what kind of standard * 


are likely to arise out of the March 
hearing. 


We have been told by the Food and 
Drug Administration that they plan 
to hold a hearing this fall on stand- 
ards for canned aspargus. Consider- 
able work has been done in the pre- 
vious seasons looking toward such a 
public hearing, but further work is 
necessary. A — of asparagus 
canners was called in Chicago on 
March 25 and 26 and —— 
from each of the principal canning 
areas were present. An Asparagus 
Standards Committee was formed to 
guide the various steps leading to- 
ward standards. 


We also learn now that a meeting 
of the Food Standards Committee of 
the Food and Drug Administration is 
to be called for June 27, 28, and 29 
to consider, among other things, stand- 
ards for canned aspar and canned 
tuna fish. It is unlikely that canned 
tuna fish will be reached this year, 
but this informal preliminary consid- 
eration before the F Standards 
Committee points to formal interest 
at some future time. 


There is a likelihood that there will 
be a hearing on canned pineapple 
standards in the fall of this year. If 
the hearing takes place, it will be the 
result of indust roposals which 
will have to be defen by those who 
have initiated them. 

The canning season for asparagus 
is now underway and men from the 
Laboratory will make field trips into 
the various asparagus areas to at- 
tempt to coordinate the collection of 
data which will be needed at the time 
of the hearing. The same procedure 
will be followed in the corn pack and 
a minimum of bench work will be at- 
tempted in our Laboratory. 


To evaluate precisely the cost of 
standards work to the Association as 
a whole would be exceedingly difficult. 
It can hardly be doubted, however. 
that it represents a significant part of 
the budget because it would not only 
include the man-hour cost of all of the 
Laboratory personnel to which I have 
already referred, but necessarily the 
services of Counsel and a good num- 
ber of other fairly substantial mis- 
cellaneous expenses. For example, as 
a relatively small item, the cost of the 
transcript of the incomplete corn hear- 
ing to date came to nearly $500. In 
addition, the work of preparation re- 
quired the Association to assume sten- 
ographic overtime costs of about the 
same amount. 


When budgets came up for consid- 
eration last January, the modest sum 
of $500 was indicated for food stand- 
ards work in the Washington Labora- 
tory. This was to cover only inci- 
dental travel and miscellaneous lab- 
oratory expenses. Three hundred dol- 
lars have been spent thus far and 
that, of course, does not account for 
the time of the staff spent on labora- 
tory work and attendance at hearings. 
With the field work that is in prospect, 
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we will have to have a substantia 
— and an 

J 8 reques to split equally 
between the Washington and San 
Francisco Laboratories. 


More important than the money re- 
quirement, however, is the n for 
assistance that will permit proper at- 
tention to the usual responsibilities of 
the Laboratory during the periods 
when the food standards work require- 


ment becomes burdensome. It should 
be possible to accomplish this by the 
appointment of a reasonably trained 
oung chemist who would work under 
direction on food standards work or 
roblems which could otherwise not 

considered because of such work. 
We, therefore, have requested the 
authority to make such an appoint- 
ment in the event that it becomes 
necessary. 


PRINCIPLES INVOLVED IN FOOD STANDARDS HEARINGS 


By H. Thomas Austern, 
Association Counsel 


At the January, 1947, Convention 
I described the joint work of the tech- 
nologist and the lawyer in food stand- 
ards activities as an “intellectual 
wedlock,” reluctantly undertaken, and 
based on an 4 dowry of infor- 
mation furnished by canners. 


Often in the last few months it has 
appeared to be more of a “shotgun 
marriage.” 

Occasionally, I might add, during 
the late hours of the night—in the 

riods of intensive work sandwiched 
n between days of hearings—what 
went on has sometimes seemed more 
like intellectual rape than rapture. 


As a postscript to Dr. Cameron’s 
cogent summary, I should like briefly 
to discuss with you five points about 
this important program. 

The first is to emphasize and under- 
score what he said about the increas- 
ing scope of the food standards work 
of the Association. He has told you 
of the incessant drain upon Labora- 
tory personnel and energies. From 
Counsel’s end of the operation, a simi- 
lar effect can be reported. Since the 
beginning of the year, the better part 
of the time of three lawyers in our 
firm has had to be devoted to various 
aspects of this work. 

On this same matter of effort, there 
is one thing which Dr. Cameron 
omitted saying which probably should 
be said. is cold report of the hours 
of work of the Laboratory ~~ does 
not adequately describe the devotion 
the zeal, and the hard work of Howard 
Smith and Charlie Tressler in the 
Washington Laborato 
Esty and Frank Lam 


, or Russell 
in the San 
Francisco Laboratory, and of many 
others working on these problems. 
The canners of the various com- 
modities being standardized owe an 
immeasurable debt to these men, par- 
ticularly Howard Smith, for their 
contribution and their good-humored 
—.— 7 under the necessary legal 
ttering of preparation and hearings. 
My second point is that out of the 
continued and expanding need for the 
Association to work on these food 
standards has come better organiza- 
tion of our efforts, and I think there 
will be even better coordination with 
the industry. 


I know of no problem which has 
more immediate bread and butter con- 
aqgpenete to canners or more sig- 
nificant long-time effects on this in- 
dustry. The lessons which we have 
learned out of the bean and corn hear- 
ings, I am certain, will be reflected 
in the forthcoming work on corn fill- 
of-container, asparagus, pineapple, 
and fish products. or example we 
are endeavoring to develop for submis- 
sion to FDA over-all regulations on 
average fill-of-container. 


Third, in — about these ques- 
tions and in working on them, it is 
important that from time to time you 
re-examine the premises on which 
we and the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration are operating. 

Originally, standards of minimum 
quality and fill-of-container were de- 
signed to protect the canning indus- 
try—as well as the consumer—from 
unacceptable products 

By use of the crepe label, these 
pr ucts were in effect to be removed 

rom competition with products which 
were more truly representative of the 
great advances in the canning art. 


Standards of identity were a by- 
product since one had to identify a 
canned food before a minimum quality 
standard could be established for it. 


Yet it would be blinking the facts 
not to recognize two trends. The first 
is that modifications on the crepe label 
—and particularly the use of sub- 
standard labels which simply identify 
a single respect in which the oo 
is not standard—has had, and prob- 
ably will have, a somewhat different 
effect upon the commercial fate of sub- 
standard s. They are not as 
markedly differentiated—and possibly 
the net effect of the crepe label is to 
exact a price differential on goods 
which still reach the consumer. 

But more important, however, ap- 
pears to be the question as to what 
attitude the industry should take with 
respect to standards which, in the end, 
might appear to have little or no 
effect upon the commercial pack. 


In order that this question may be 
clearly seen, I should like to empha- 
size that the final decision on what a 
standard of quality or fill should be 
is not a technical judgment—but an 
economic judgment, and sometimes 


even a political judgment. 


Our technologists can determine ob- 
jective methods for testing this or that 
quality factor—or measuring fill-of- 
container on various products—but 
the final question of where to put the 
standard-substandard line is an eco- 
nomic judgment. 

It is subject to the rule that 
every standard must be “reasonable.” 
This means that one should know 
what effect a proposal will have = 
the entire commercial pack of that 
product. 

Since we have the same standard for 
the entire continent—and the law re- 

uires that consideration be given to 

e different varieties grown in 
various areas—the standard pre- 
scribed cannot bear down unduly on 
any particular area. 


Sometimes this combination results 
in a proposal being developed on the 
record as to which there is really no 
evidence that it will result in making 
any part of the commercial pack sub- 
standard. 

In the lingo of this industry, those 
from each area may ony “We can 
live under that one.” hen these 
views are added up, they sometimes 
indicate that the developed proposal 
may have very little meaning—no 
matter how much mental exercise it 
has given the technologists and law- 
yers. 

From the point of view of the gov- 
ernment, the only reason for having 
the standard is “to promote honesty 
and fair dealing in the interest of 
consumers.” This would seem to mean 
that there should be a regulation 
fixing the standard for minimum qual- 
ity or fill only when there is some 
demonstrated need for it. In plainer 
English, you would expect to have 
some demonstration that unacceptable 

roducts are being packed—or are 
ikely to be packed—before this vast 
undertaking of fixing a standard is 
begun. 

In some instances, an objective law- 
ad reviewing the results of prepara- 
ion and hearing is left with two im- 
23 First, only an insignificant, 
f any, portion of the pack is un- 
acceptable; and that at the least no- 
body has produced a sample on which 
there would be trade agreement that 
it is substandard. In short, the record 
shows, little or no substandard pack 
of the product. 

Second, that, to be sure, the stand- 
ard is reasonable, but the resultin 
provisions would not have any rea 
effect on anybody’s operations. 

This is a troublesome matter. As 
one man put it, “There is no point 
in playing marbles.” Some people, 
however, think it desirable to get a 
standard established in the hope that 
it might be tightened up in the future. 

Others take the view that it always 
has been the policy of this industry 
not to sponsor government regulation 
of any kind unless there is a demon- 
strated affirmative need for it. These 
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people say that no industry should 
agree to any regulation just for the 
sake of having regulation. 

The practical problem is that rais- 
ing these questions after a group of 
canners, technologists, and others have 
labored long and hard in a standard 


roceeding is very discouraging to 
— is — * 
come. 

Another exceedingly troublesome 


point is the question of whose judg- 
ment should determine the line be- 
tween standard and substandard. As 
I have already stated, this is not a 
technical problem. The technical job 
is done when the objective method is 
worked out, and it is known how par- 
ticular samples will measure accord- 
ing to that method. 


But the important job is to decide 
where on the scale should be the line 
between standard and substandard. 
It had always been our view that 
trade judgment was most important 
—that a panel of canners or experi- 
enced judges could evaluate the sam- 
2 that these evaluations could 

averaged and used to fix the line. 

In recent hearings, however, we 
have become tangled up with the prob- 
lem of PMA grades. The difficulty 
encountered is twofold. The first is 
that a PMA grade on a can reflects 
only one man’s judgment about that 
sample according to certain ideas ex- 

ressed in words in the U. S. grades— 
nstead of the average subjective eval- 
uations of a panel of trade or con- 
sumer judges on that same sample. 

The second difficulty is that the 
PMA grades are not formulated and 
administered by the Food and Drug 
Administration but by the Department 
of Agriculture. In some instances, it 
seems to be a good inference that 
the Agriculture — have su 
— materials besides 

ades. The Food and Drug Admin- 
stration feels, however, that it must 
respect the confidential materials of 
the PMA, and does not permit any 
questions to be asked about these 
materials or how the PMA 8 
is done. In other words, one m 
start in FDA proceedings accept- 
ing the subjective PMA grade by the 
individual PMA grader and go on 
from there. 

This raises a very difficult problem, 
and leads to much of what Dr. Cam- 
eron has called “lawyering.” The 
whole theory of these hearings is that 
those who issue regulations must come 
and testify under oath as to the facts 
on which they think the regulation is 
needed and is reasonable. 

Open checking of facts is much 
more important than any questions of 
court review. Indeed, the whole legal 
rigmarole is built on this concept— 
that regulations cannot simply be ar- 
bitrarily written, but the facts must 


be produced and subject to the scru- 
tiny of cross-examination. 

If this ri 
is frustra 


t of cross-examination 
by the inability to ask 


about all of the rules and methods 
which entered into a grade—which is 
to be used for Food and Drug pur- 

the whole hearing loses its 
purpose and possibly becomes a farce. 


I might add that this problem— 
and the need for getting objective 
standards—with the opportunity for 
searching inquiry into the facte—is 
well recognized by some of the top offi- 
cials of the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration. Ling A. as unhappy about 
.— — these lopments as is your 

unsel. 


I mention, this because there some- 
times is misunderstanding—there is a 
laudable desire not to 1 — to be 

uarreling with the F and Dru 
dministration— particularly on ! 
technicalities. 


But s ing for myself, if these 
standa which will control every 
canner in the industry are to be fixed 
merely on the basis of somebody's 
opinion—and the S to check 
his opinion and the basis for it in 
fact is to be lost—I think that we are 
losing all of the valuable safeguards 
in the law which 7. 128 worked 
so hard to secure in 1938. 


For it can never be repeated too 
often that these standards of identity, 
minimum quality, and fill-of- container 
have an immediate, important dollar- 
and-cents effect upon every canner. 


Their seriousness and permanence 
cannot be overemphasi 


I wish there was some way to bring 
home to eve canner what these 
standards really mean to them. It 
does no good to say that they become 
the law of the land—and that failure 
to comply means seizure or criminal 
prosecution. 


The practical impact—in order to 
comply—is even more widespread. 
These regulations control with — 7 
to the standardized fruit or vegetable: 


What the canner may pack, in 
what styles of pack; 

How he must label and in turn how 
many different sets of labels he must 
have and his distributors must have; 

What part of his — may, have 
to take the crépe label to disclose 
quality defects or slack fill; 

The kind and degree of sorting 
and segregation and trimming of raw 
material; 


The speed and manner in which he 
ney have to operate his filling ma- 
chines; 


In short, the costs of important 
parts of his operations—and the ulti- 
mate return he may get from his 
season’s efforts—all of these will be 
4 upon what administrative 
officials finally decide in these proceed - 
ings. 

For these reasons the Association 
must continue its comprehensive work. 
For these same reasons canners must 
remain continually alert to what is 
going on. Because of the importance 
of these regulations, I have taken the 
liberty of outlining some of these 
questions of principle and 72 
which sometimes 15 the 
danger of losing basic direction in a 
forest of detailed data. 

Only by intensive effort do I think 
the canning industry can meet its 
obligation and — go of work- 
ing with the F 
istration to evolve 
which will 2 
and the industry. 


and Drug Admin- 
standards 
the consumer 


THE WASHINGTON SCENE 


By H. Thomas Austern, 
Association Counsel 


The title Secretary Campbell has 
listed for this report—“The Washing- 
ton Scene“ —is particularly apt. For 
today, more than ever, few business- 
men, and no canners, can afford to take 
a narrow view of the activities of the 
Federal government. 


What is going on in I is 
a vast, complex scene of multiple and 
sometimes inconsistent activities. They 
are all interrelated. 

The panoramic and necessarily 
quick survey which I shall offer prob- 
ably will not answer any of your 
questions, but perhaps it can contrib- 
ute a sense of perspective. 


Let us begin with the bi thi 
in the picture, which at the momen 
peppens to be international affairs. 
It is no secret that the b t ques- 
tion mark in this part of the scene 
is Russia. 

The recent lifting of the Berlin 
blockade, necessarily coupled with the 


Atlantic Pact, may mean that danger 
of the cold war turning into armed 
conflict become less imminent— 
if not remote. Remember, war means 
comprehensive government controls, 
aside from its abhorrent toll of life 
and liberty. 

When the meeting of foreign minis- 
ters opens in Paris next week, we 
shall learn more about this 1 
It is also considered likely by most 


ple in Washington that the Atlantie 
act will be rat probably within 
a month. 


But this will mean no diminution in 
Marshal! Plan activities, and if the 
current reports on prospective 1949 
European harvests are correct, oer 
sibly no lessening at all of the ECA 
appropriation. 

But still there is an over-all feeling 
of comfort that armed conflict is re- 
mote, Let's hope this is true. 

Vet even if the threat of war is 
removed, few ple here believe that 
American business can whet for; 
about international affairs. Many 
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lieve that the next few months will 
all fore currencies—except 

the Swiss franc—and led off in all 
likelihood by a devaluation in the 
pound sterling. 


This devaluation—if and when it 
occurs—will be designed to strengthen 
the position of these countries vis-a-vis 
the American dollar. It will be harder 
to sell our goods abroad. There are 
also many who believe devaluations 
will lead to a flood of imports into 
our domestic economy. 


The next question is how strong is 
that domestic economy? Let's look 
at it very briefly—not in terms of 
gossip but some facts. 


According to the May report on 
“Economic Indicators” issued last 
week by the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisors, the picture is well 
worth thinking about, | by 
— who sell consumer goods such as 

8. 


Generally, the predicted improve- 
ment in business for April did not 
materialize. The nation’s economic 
machine did not accelerate to expected 
levels. Instead, the gradually de- 
clining level of business activity con- 
tinued downward. The trend in small 
month-to-month changes has been con- 
stantly down. 


Unemployment did decline, and em- 
ployment increased in April, but both 
of these indices were reported below 
the expected seasonal changes. 


Specifically, the facts on production, 
employment, prices, and purchasin 

wer are worth noting. The Index o 

roduction fell to 179 measured 
against the 1935-39 average. You will 
remember that when the Board met 
last November that production index 
was over 190, 


We have all heard many reports 
about so-called soft lines. But the 
statistics reveal that the modest but 
definite decline in production has not 
been limited to any particular group. 
It has affected durable foods, non- 
durable goods, and mineral industries. 
Even steel output went down about 
4 per cent. 


As a commentary on consumer feel- 
ing, the value of department store 
sales declined compared with a year 
ago—even at lower prices. 


As to prices, the recent cuts in 
automobile prices were more or less 
the end of the parade which had 
previously seen price cuts in electrical 
goods, textiles, metals, building mate- 
rials, and many other products. 


But of more immediate interest to 
us, food prices which had dropped 
fairly sharply in the first three months 
held fairly steady in April both at 
the wholesale and retail level. 


Lastly, for those who may be in- 
terested, it is reported that the aver 
of stock market prices likewise held 
steady in April. 


Employment can best be measured 
against the previous year. Industrial 


employment for the first time in 
several years has fallen below 50,000, 
000. nemployment in April was 
slightly over 3,000, ut 800,000 
higher than a year ago. 

Perhaps more significant was a 


reported increase in the length of time 
for — people remained out of 
work. 


All of these factors add up to the 864 
uestion for you— purchasing power. 
he Commerce Department estimates 
that total income has dropped 3 per 
cent since last December, 


Yet individual income is still higher 
than a year ago—by about 4 per cent 
—and at lower prices this is a con- 
siderable gain in the real purchasing 
power of the individuals who continue 
employed. 


In other words, although the annual 
rate of wages and salaries has fallen 
by about 5% billions since last fall, 
many economists say that the decline 
in prices still permits people to bu 
as much goods as they did last fall. 


There still is vast —— wer. 
It is not being evenly applied, and 
what seems to be in process is a shift 
away from buying what one wants 
irrespective of price to an alert in- 
terest in shopping for the best values. 


This changing economic domestic 
icture focuses attention on several 
mportant areas where it may turn 
out to be controlling. 


The first of these is our agricultural 
economy, and the pending proposals 
for a new Federal farm program. 
These questions wil be discussed by 
others this afternoon. 


Without trespasssing on their dis- 
cussions, I should like to suggest one 
point which undoubtedly has already 
occurred to some of you. This is the 
apparent insistent lack of realism in 
American politics. We dislike doing 
things in direct fashion and prefer 
to do them indirectly and sometimes 
in a far more costly manner. 


Politically, I suppose each of you 
would agree, we are going to have a 
continued Federal farm rogram— 
which will cost a great deal of money 
—and which will designed to su 

rt the economic position of t 

arming population. 


You may talk about “parity”—“sup- 
port standards”—“production pay- 
ments”—but don’t say “subsidy” to 


anyone, 
You will remember that during OPA 
days nobody wan to admit that he 


was being subsidized. I still am not 
clear who got the wartime subsidy 
since the grower, the canner, and 
consuming ups each denied that 
they did. In the same fashion you 
will find in current political debate 
every effort being made to duck candor 
and logic. When the farm program 
is discussed today, look for this inter- 
esting phenomenom. 


But it shows up in most striki 
fashion when we start discussing F 
eral fiscal affairs. We do not use the 
2 presses to print flat money in 

United States. But we have— 
and we may again in the future— 
achieve the same result by issuin 
bonds, selling them to banks, an 
pumping credit into our economy. 

I shall not take your time to dis- 
cuss the details of our Federal budget. 
I did so last November. The present 
expectation is that for the fiscal year 
beginning next June the Federal gov- 
ernment will run into the red some- 
thing between two and three billions. 


What can be done about it? Con- 
gress talks a great deal about cutting 
expenditures. Some of this discussion 
reminds one of the people talking 
about famine conditions only after 
they have finished a full meal. 


Congress increased the military ap 
ropriations above the Budget. It 
ncreased the Treasury and Post Office 

appropriations. Just the other day it 

concluded not to cut the Labor De- 
rtment appropriation 5 per cent. It 

s expec to increase some other 

Department budgets. 


Thus far there has been much talk 
few savings. 


I suppose I should report—even in- 
consistently—that the Senate has rec- 
ommended $750,000 to control the 
Oriental fruit fly and that a total of 
87% million dollars has been ap- 
propriated for the school lunch pro- 
gram, in which this industry may 
share. 


Basically, however, the amount of 
money which might be saved by cutting 
Federal expenses is not promising. 


The other side of the coin is the 
President’s continued insistence that 
taxes be increased about $4,000,000,- 
000. Strangely enough, this is coupled 
in some quarters with the proposal 
to cut excise taxes to the extent of 
— three-quarters of a billion dol- 
ars. 


If taxes must be increased, the first 
place Congress will look will be at the 
corporate tax rate. I wish I could 
tell you whether this will or will not 
be increased. I do not know. But I 
would not be surprised to see the basic 
rate increased to 42 or 45 percent. 


There is also talk about a variation 
for corporations of the Ruml Plan 
which put individual taxpayers on a 
pay-as-you-go basis. Under the pres- 
ent law, corporations can pay their 
taxes in quarterly 
cally March 15, June 15, September 15, 
and December 15. 

It has been proposed to change the 
law to uire corporations next year 
to pay half of these taxes on March 
15 and the other half on June 15. 

The object of this fiscal gimmick 
is to accelerate the amount of money 
received before the June goth end 
of the next fiscal year—get all cor- 


porate taxes in by June 30, 1950—and 
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in this fashion keep the deficit down 
on the next fiscal year. 


You can make your own comment 
on this proposal—to stay solvent by 
getting advance salary for 6 months. 


Of course, a $3,000,000,000 deficit 
is not the end of the fiscal problem 
if all of the pro ls to achieve what 
is called the “Welfare State” should 
be enacted. I have seen one estimate, 
which I would certainly respect, that 
if all of these 128 were enacted 
by 1955 the bill for them alone would 
be 530,000,000, 00 a year — without 
arms, farms, or alarms. 


Vou can definitely expect that the 
old insurance rates will increase 
to 1% percent for the last six months 
of this year and go to 2 percent next 
January, both for the employee and 
the employer. 


Needless to say, the 15 budget 
is predicated on a sustained high level 
of national income. But if there 
should be a real recession, few men 
would be wrong in thinking that the 
Federal government would hesitate— 
or that any Congress would be re- 
luctant—to incur a very substantial 
Federal deficit to maintain employ- 
ment through public works or in any 
other way. 


Political realism might lead you to 
grant that this will happen. If it does, 
the ultimate effect wil inflationary. 


If there is a real depression, you 
can bet your bottom dollar that — 
other dollar will eventually be wort 
less than today. 


Lest I leave too gloomy a picture, 
I should report to you that many have 
considerable optimism about the food 
industry. There seems to be univer- 
sal acceptance of the notion that since 
the government will never again let 
anyone starve, the food industry is de- 
pression-proof. 


If the repetition of this idea by gov- 
ernment economists makes some of 
you feel any better, you are certainly 
entitled to do so. 


Shifting our viewing glass to an- 
other part of the scene, I should like 
to refer briefly to the “crystal clear 
confusion” on how a man may law- 
fully price his goods or meet com- 
petition. 


Despite the fact that the canning 
industry, along with most of Ameri- 
can business, urged its passage, the 
Johnson bill has been shelved, 


Everybody paid lip service to the 
pene that an individual business- 
man should be permitted to price his 
goods in any way he pleased, so long 
as he did not conspire, and to meet 
ns te in good faith wherever he 
ound it. 


But the bill was opposed by many 
labor interests, by the Department of 
Justice, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, and the President’s economic ad- 
visors. Most Congressmen concluded 
that it was a fairly hot political po- 


tato which should be permitted to cool 
before being handled. 


Accordingly, the Administration of- 
fered a proposal which has come to 
be called moratorium legislation. This 
provides that for the next 18 months 
no individual businessman should be 
prosecuted for ey | his prices to 
meet competition, or for selling his 
goods on a delivered basis. In short, 
to let you go without fear for a little 
more than a year. 


The idea behind this pro in 
the House was that the Supreme 
Court in the Rigid Conduit case then 
pending would clear up the confusion 
t had created in the Cement case. But 
the Supreme Court found itself 
stymied. Mr. Justice Jackson dis- 
covered that he was disqualified. 
Four of the other Justices thought 
the Commission could prohibit an in- 
dividual manufacturer from matching 
the prices of a competitor even with- 
out conspiracy. Four of the other 
Justices thought the Commission was 
wrong. 

The result was a 4-to-4 tie—no de- 
cision—no clarification—no further 
hits, runs or errors for the Supreme 
Court for the time being. 


Meanwhile, another Federal court 
has said that meeting competition in 
good faith was not a good defense 
to price discrimination and this case 
is now going to the Supreme Court. 
In the meantime, Congress may or 
ney not pass the moratorium legisla- 

on. 


In short, what I called “crystal clear 
confusion” remains clear in the sense 
that the confusion is worse con- 
founded. 


I know you will forgive me if I say 
that this is a very foreboding sign 
for the country. 

Congress has also resumed interest 
in the Kefaufer bill which would pro- 
hibit one company from buying the 
assets of a competing company where 
competition will be substantially less- 
ened. There is still a fair chance that 
this law may be enacted this session. 


On the administrative scene, there 
has been much excitement about the 
various reports of the Hoover Com- 
mission to reorganize government and 
improve it and save money. This is 
too full a subject to deal with in 
detail, but two of these reports war- 
rant the interest of the canning in- 
dustry. 


The Hoover up dealt very 
harshly with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. It suggested that the Com- 
mission was inefficient, that its pro- 
cedure was cumbersome, and that its 
personnel could be improved—par- 
ticularly in the selection of Commis- 
sioners—three or four of whom are 
soon up for appointment. 


Among other things, the Hoover re- 
port suggested the appointment of an 
economist as a Federal Trade Commis- 
sioner who might be knowledgeable 
as to the complexities, and perhaps 


understand the problems, of American 
business. The President responded by 
nominating to the Commission a gen- 
tleman almost entirely identified with 
the consumer cooperative movement. 
At the present time a considerable 
controversy is reported to be raging 
on his confirmation. 

Ordinarily, I do not deal with any- 
one’s qualifications for office, but some 
of you have specifically asked whether 
this candidate had ever said anything 
about the food industry. He has. In 
discussing the advantages of consumer 
cooperatives—which should be dis- 
tinguished from farm cooperatives or 
cooperative canning companies — he 
stated in March, 1946, that the con- 
sumer cooperative organizations were 
splendid yardsticks for American busi- 
nessmen. Specifically, he said: 


“In many places we have become a 
yardstick in the grocery business, and 
our last fight to establish a system of 
— * grade labeling is going to pre- 
vail.” 

Another recommendation of the 
Hoover Commission is to split the 
Food and Drug Administration down 
the middle, and to transfer all regu- 
lation of food products to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and all regula- 
tion of drugs to the Public Health 
Service. I am not clear what is sup- 
posed to be done with cosmetics. They 
may go the Women’s Bureau. 

This proposal to send all control of 
the labeling and adulteration of food 
products to the Department of Agri- 
culture has also excited great interest 
—particularly since whether a prod- 
uct is a food or a drug often depends 
on what its labeling says. 


The arguments urged in favor of 
this proposal are that the Department 
of Agriculture now deals with food 

ading, such as PMA grades, and 
that it is a duplication to have an- 
other agency dealing with grades, 
even though they are different grades 
for different purposes. One regional 
canning association has endorsed the 
proposed split. 

There are, however, many in the 
food industry who are 222 to this 
recommend ay ey wage that 
the interest of the Agriculture Depart- 
ment is in the marketing of maximum 
uantities of farm — and that 
this may lead to a lessened emphasis 
upon measures designed to protect the 
consumers. They urge further that 
splitting up a functioning agency will 
mean a loss in efficiency, and that 
there will be all kinds of conflicts of 
jurisdiction. 

The canning industry may soon be 
called upon to take a position on this 
Hoover Commission proposal on the 
Food and Drug Administration. 

Although there are mong more ex- 
citing activities in the ashington 
scene, I doubt whether I can deal 
with all of them. The picture is 

amic—not static—it is a moving 
picture in every sense? Basically, 
where is it going? 
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You will recall that when the Re- 
publicans took over in the 80th Con- 
es, the int was made to this 
oard that it must always be remem- 
bered that we have a three-part Gov- 
ernment—the Executive, or what is 
commonly called the Administration; 
the legislative or Congress; and the 
Federal Courts. 

It seems fair to say that our Exec- 
utive branch still seeks to reflect the 
views of the two elements in our pop- 
ulation who it believes contributed 
most to last November’s result—the 
farmers; and the labor groups. More- 
over, whatever else you may hear, it 
might be a mistake to underrate the 
vigor and determination of President 
Truman. 


As to Congress, it is difficult to make 
any real evaluations. It certainly is 
not in the same place as the Presi- 
dent. Just where it is, I think we will 
be able to tell when all of the chips 
are down, and the various bills are 
passed in the next few months. 

But do not forget that a very im- 
portant pert of our governmental sys- 
tem is the judiciary, and the host of 
quasi-judicial, administrative regula- 
tory agencies whose incumbents are 


usually appointed for from five to 
seven years. It is fair to say that both 
the 80th and 81st Congresses had little 
effect on judicial appointments. 

As far as I know, only two admin- 
istrative appointments which the 
President insisted upon have been 
blocked in the Senate—Mr. Pauley and 
Governor Wallgren. 

In short, the character of the third 
arm of the government—the Judiciary 
and the administrative agencies—in- 
evitably comes to reflect more and 
more the views of the Executive. 

I am reminded of what Ju Cov- 
ington told this industry in the late 
308; He said that the economic and 
political pendulum may swing back 
and forth, but it never returns in 
one direction as far as it has swung 
in another, 

Accordingly, whatever else may 
happen in the years to come in the 
new building whose start you com- 
memorated yesterday—and anticipat- 
ing great scientific contributions—it 
seems fair to say that there will be 
plenty to do to keep track for the 
— 4 — of what is happen- 
ing in Washington to affect it and the 
rest of the country. 


REPORT OF THE SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


By R. E. Sanborn, 
airman, Scientific 
Research Committee 


The Research Committee met all day 
Tuesday and Wednesday afternoon. 
The first important concern of the 
Committee was an examination of the 
four-month achievements in recogni- 
tion of the drastically reduced budget 
set up in January. As a result of the 
January action, the Committee re- 
viewed the work projected for 1949 
and the nature and extent of the 1949 
work was agreed upon at that time. 
After the examination of the budget 
and the reports on the projects re- 
ceived last Tuesday, being the results 
of four months of operation, the Re- 
search Committee agreed that the pro- 

ram set up in January had been faith- 
fully carried out and that the reduc- 
tions in already accom- 
plished and further contemplated were 
adequate to accomplish budget recom- 
mendations and at the same time not 
so drastic as to very seriously inter- 
fere with the service work of the 
laboratories. 


The Committee heard a proposal 
from Mr. Austern, our legal counsel, 
concerning fill of container standards 
and has endorsed it. This proposal 
ny is to provide for examina- 
tion of a number of samples and the 
averaging of results instead of the 
present application of the standards 
to each individual container. 

We discussed in general the prob- 
lem of insecticides, and the residue 
thereof in canned foods. Dr. Mahoney 


was requested to enter into this dis- 
cussion. The consensus was that the 
recent announcement by Dr. Dunbar, 
Commissioner of the Food and Drug 
Administration, has gone very far to 
clarify this entire matter, and that 
it appears now to be rapidly progress- 
ing to a satisfactory conclusion. The 
Committee decided that it should be 
the duty of the Laboratory staffs to 
examine into the authenticity of fu- 
ture pronouncements on this matter 
and to suitably advise the industry 
concerning such pronouncements. 


The Committee received a report 
from the Western Laboratory on the 
status of the N.C.A.-financed project 
for studies in cannery lighting to- 
gether with a proposal from Stanford 
University for the extension of this 
study to commodities not yet consid- 
ered. The Committee decided that a 


report on general lighting conditions 


in canneries and on specific studies 
of certain commodities now completed 
should be published and supplied to 
the members of the N.C.A.; and that 
consideration of further specific stud- 
ies should await the receipt and ex- 
amination of this proposed immediate 
report. In three years of this activit 
$12,000 has been 2 With 
the completion, publication and dis- 
tribution of the proposed report 
slightly less than $10,000 will have 
been expended. 


The Committee considered a recom- 
mendation for the constitution of in- 
dustry committees on formulation of 
standards under the Food and Drug 


Act. It was the consensus that it is 
desirable to provide for more exten- 
sive and more formal collaboration of 
industry in the preparation of factual 
testimony and the determination: first, 
of the factors that affect the identity 
and quality of a canned product, and 
second, the levels at which standards 
of quality should be set. The Com- 
mittee has recommended that a small 
subcommittee be appointed to elabo- 
rate on this recommendation in more 
specific detail, in consultation with 
e directors of the laboratories and 
its legal counsel. Considerable dis- 
cussion ensued on the proper and de- 
sirable role of the laboratory staffs 
and of legal counsel in the prepara- 
tion of standards material. This work, 
under the procedure followed up to 
this time, where practically the entire 
burden was placed on the laboratory 
staffs and legal counsel, is expensive 
and time-consuming and at the same 
time vitally necessary. The Commit- 
tee feels that by proper organization 
of collaboration with the section of 
the industry involved in each individ- 
ual commodity, a great deal of this 
burden and expense can, and properly 
should be, assumed by the indust 
members concerned with the commod- 


The Committee considers it proper 
to call the attention of the Board to 
the general laboratory situation. Last 
January in consideration of a reduced 
budget the decision was made to re- 
duce laboratory rsonnel and to 
greatly curtail salary changes that 
might properly otherwise have been 
considered. The staff today is operat- 
ing with the minimum personnel con- 
sistent with a somewhat curtailed ac- 
tivity and this personnel is below or 
about the minimum salary level neces- 
sary to meet the competitive demand 
for these scientists. 


The laboratories consume approxi- 
mately one-third of the N.C.A. budget. 
The service to members is an impor- 
tant part of the public relations ac- 
tivity of the Association. Many mem- 
bers of the Association measure its 
value to a large extent in terms of 
the personal contact they have and 
the individual service rendered by the 
laboratories. In our opinion the sci- 
entific service directly and indirectly 
rendered to members is one of the 
most important functions of the As- 
sociation. We feel that we have gone 
to the limit of curtailment of activities 
and curtailment of personnel that is 
consistent with the proper perform- 
ance of this function, and that the 

resent situation leaves practically no 
unds for emergency situations that 
might arise nor for the expansion 
of the laboratory activities in the 
fields that are otherwise highly de- 
sirable. This matter is recommended 
at this time for the very serious con- 
sideration of the Board and for such 
action as may be deemed appropriate 
at the time of the January meeting. 
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By Hassil E. Schenck, 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
And Indiana Farm Bureau, Inc. 


In the main, the farm p am for 
the future, so far as the American 
Farm Bureau Federation is concerned, 
shall be the 1948 — Range Farm 
Program, with only such modifications 
as further study, experience and 
changed conditions will mandate. This 
means flexible supports based upon 
relationship between supply and de- 
mand and ranging from 72 percent to 
90 percent of parity. Supports are 
not thought of as a farm program, 
but a stop-loss feature of a much 
broader program. 


Involved in this broader program 
are: 


Monetary and fiscal policies 
Federal debt management 
Commodity Credit Corporation 
Farm Credit policies 
Marketing agreements 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
International Commodity Agree- 
ti 
cultural cooperatives 

Rural electrification 
Crop insurance 
Soil Conservation 
Agricultural Extension 
Distribution 
Transportation 
Nutrition 
Research 

1. Production 

2. Marketing 

8. Utilization 


Full Employment 


It is the specific purpose of this 
broad field of topics to give the Ameri- 
can farmer an average of parity in 
the market place, with as little drain 
as possible on the Federal Treasury 
and to steer as clear from regimenta- 
tion as humanly possible. 


Of recent days, there is a lot of talk 
about the Brannan proposal. This 
proposal would pay the farmers a 
price based upon the prevailing price 
for the first 10 of the last 12 years, 
modified by the relationship between 
agricultural prices and industrial 
rices as of the most recent year. 
his would guarantee the farmers the 
highest level on record. It would also 
guarantee to the consumers a low 
price for food commodities with the 
taxpayer making up the difference. 


Estimates for One Commodity 


Our statisticians took one important 
farm commodity, (milk) and figured 
what it would cost the taxpayer to 
carry out the Brannan proposal on 
that commodity alone. The result was 
a cost to the taxpayers of $2,480,000,- 
000 in one year’s time. If it would 
cost that much for 15 products 
alone, what would it cost for all com- 
modities produced by the American 


A NATIONAL PROGRAM FOR AGRICULTURE 


farmer? It is easy to conceive of an 
eight to ten billion dollar annual cost 
if the Brannan proposal should be- 
come law. This is rather startling 
when we realize that the highest pre- 
war Federal tax load was only five 
and one-half billion dollars. 


Another thing which makes the 
Brannan proposal grossly unfair in 
the long run is that while it gives the 
authority for the payment of these 
enormous amounts of money to the 
Congress, it leaves to the Congress the 
option of making the appropriation. 
iP and when the going gets tough and 
the Federal government is going in 
the red at the best, there is no question 
but what Congress, seeking ways to 
balance the budget, would refuse to 
make the appropriation for the carry- 
ing out of the proposal. 


Tax Figures 

You might be interested in knowing 
that the present fiscal year, starting 
last July 1, and which will end next 
June 30, already shows a deficit of 
between eight and nine hundred mil- 
lion dollars and in all likelihood will 
show a deficit of $1,200,000,000 by 
June 30. Please keep these figures in 
mind and check with the actual results 
when the reports of the present fiscal 
year come out some time in July. 


Another point to remember is that 
the taxpayer has to make up the dif- 
ference, and the taxpayer is the people, 
and they not only have to pay the cost 
through increased Federal income 
taxes if the program is to be made to 
work, but will have to pay all admin- 
istrative costs, which would run into 
the millions every year. Also, they 


would have to 
creased Feder 


Still another point to remember is 
that guarantees are made within cer- 
tain limits of production. Two farm- 
ers may have the same acreage; the 
poor farmer having a low production 
per acre would get the full benefit; the 
efficient farmer having a high pro- 
duction per acre would be deprived of 
certain of the benefits. In other words 
it would penalize efficiency and pre- 
miumize inefficiency. 

Also important to remember is that 
in order to avoid bankrupting the Fed- 
eral Treasury, it would mean submit- 
ting to a regimentation the like of 
which the farmers have never 
dreamed. 


interest on an in- 
bt. 


Mutual Assistance 


As representatives of the great can- 
ning industry of America, I want you 
to know that our farmers recognize 
the important place you play in our 
economy. I come from a state that 
ranks second in the nation in the pro- 
duction of tomatoes for canning pur- 
poses. As producers of canning crops 
we not only need you, but we must 
have you. Furthermore, as canners 

ou must as positively have us. Our 
ob should be mutual. We have no 
absolute right to dictate to you the 
nese we shall receive. You, just as 
efinitely, have no right to dictate the 
—.— vou shall pay. Nobody knows 

tter than the farmer himself what 
it costs to produce. Nobody knows 
better than the canner himself what 
it costs to operate. The matter of con- 
tracting should be one of bargaining 
as between growers and processors. 

No successful business in America 
can continue to be successful without 
at least three definite departments of 
action: Procurement, production and 
marketing. I am sure, you as canners, 
have your procurement division, your 
production or manufacturing division 
and your marketing division and you 
make substantial expenditures in all 
three. The farmer, likewise, if he is 
to be successful, must have these 
three divisions. He must have some 
voice in the price and the quality of 
the things he buys in his operations. 
He must, of course, have heavy invest- 
ments and know and prosecute the 
operations of successful production 
and he must also invest in machinery 
which he shall control and operate for 
the purpose of turning the fruits of 
his labors into cash. 

Again, I must repeat, we have a 
mutual job to do. The farmers should 
not run the canners’ business; the can- 
ners should not run the farmers’ busi- 
ness, but we should mutually work to- 
ward the over-all interests of not only 
the farmers and the canners, but to 
give to the consuming public a quality 
merchandise at a figure commensurate 
with cost and with the consumers’ 
ability to pay. 
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REPORT OF AGRICULTURAL POLICY COMMITTEE 


By R. H. Winters, Chairman 


The Agricultural Policy Committee, 
as you gentlemen know, was reconsti- 
tuted by the Board of Directors last 
January to act in an advisory capacity 
to the Legislative and Raw Products 
Committees, and it will report to the 
Board from time to time. This pres- 
ent report is in the nature of a prog- 
ress report, to inform the Board that 
the Committee met on May 17 with the 
following members present: Messrs. 
Beckman, Dunlap, Haxton, Ketzler 
Scott, Smith, Snider, Wadsworth and 
Summers. Mr. Graefe, Chairman of 
the Legislative Committee, and Mr. 
King, Chairman of the Raw Products 
Committee, ex-officio members of the 
Agricultural Policy Committee, also 
met with us, as did Mr. Austern and 
Mr. Castle of Counsel's office, and Dr. 
Mahoney, Director of the Raw Prod- 
ucts Bureau. 


During this time the Committee 
gave careful consideration to present 
and proposed legislation affecting Ag- 
riculture, with special attention, of 
course, to the impact of such legisla- 


tion on the canning industry. Com- 
mittee members had received, prior 
to the meeting, the text of the Aiken 


law and a copy of the statement made 
by Secretary Brannan of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture before Congress 
in which he outlined the objectives of 
the Administration’s program for Ag- 
riculture. However, at the time the 
Committee met there was available 
only a newspaper version of a bill to 
incorporate these proposals and until 
the printed text is available to this 
ae a careful study cannot be 
made. 


Agriculture, being the foundation 
of the canning industry, its welfare 
and that of ours are inseparable. 
This Committee shall continue to be 
particularly alert to this concept and 
shall attempt to keep the views of 
this industry’s membership in sharp 
focus on all points that will contribute 
to a strong and stabilized agriculture. 


It is obvious, of course, that it was 
not possible during the few days’ meet- 
ings of our Committee to cover fully 
all of the questions or implications 
which any of the agricultural pro- 
posals or bills may contain. The Com- 
mittee wishes to report, however, that 
the particular effect any bill will have 
on the procurement of crops for can- 
ning will be carefully studied by this 
Committee. 


Ways in which canner-grower rela- 
tions may be improved were discussed, 
and it is expected that some sugges- 
tions may be made later to the Raw 
Products Committee for implementa- 
tion of a broader 82 in this im- 
portant segment of the canner’s public 
relations. 


There was a great deal of unanimity 
of opinion throughout the discussions. 


Mr. Walter Graefe, Chairman of the 
Legislative Committee, and Mr. J. P. 
King, Chairman of the Raw Products 
Committee, were present throughout 
the discussion, and at its conclusion 
expressed themselves well satisfied as 
to the position their Committees 
would be able to take to implement 
the general aims and conclusions as 
related to basic or fundamental prin- 


cipals that evolve in planning a gen- 
eral policy. 

The Committee’s recommendations 
resulting from its study will be of a 


guiding nature and will be imple- 
men through the actions of the 
Raw Products Committee and the Leg- 
islative Committee. 

In conclusion, the Committee sug- 
gests that it might be desirable that 
at some future date this whole subject 
be reviewed with the membership. 


REPORT OF N.C.A. CONVENTION COMMITTEE 


By Robert A. Friend, 
Chairman 


The principal objective of the An- 
nual Convention is to bring together 
at one central point the various groups 
interested in discussing their business 
relationships with canners. A second- 
ary objective is to hold meetings at 
which qualified speakers can discuss 
timely problems of the industry. The 
Convention also affords an opportune 
time and occasion at which to hold 
the annual meeting of the National 
Canners Association required by the 
By-Laws, and some, but not all, of 
the other associations of the trade 
utilize this opportunity to hold their 
annual meetings also. 

The factors essential to operating a 
successful Convention and which must 
be taken into account in Convention 
planning are: 

(1) A sufficient number of hotel 
rooms to house all of those who desire 
to attend; 

(2) Adequate hotel facilities, includ- 
ing parlors and public rooms, to en- 
able those in attendance to schedule 
and hold conferences with ease, con- 
venience, and the most efficient use of 
personnel; 

(3) An exhibit hall that will ade- 
quately house an exhibit of canning 
machinery and supplies; 

(4) The time required to get to and 
from the Convention city, and this 
involves both distance to be traveled 
and transportation facilities available; 

(5) The quality and size of rooms 
available and the relationship of the 
number of parlors to sleeping rooms 
and their respective locations; 


(6) The number of hotels involved 
(the most desirable is a large number 
of rooms in a few hotels) ; 


(7) Room and meal rates; 


(8) Cooperation of hotel manage- 
ment and Convention Bureaus. 


This list of items to be considered 
could be extended three- or fourfold, 
but this quick sample is given so as 
to afford some idea of the many 
ramifications and considerations your 
Committee, your officers, and the staff 
have been dealing with in their con- 
stant work on this problem since the 
last meeting of the Board. 


Your Committee is happy to report 
that despite this complicated set of 
controlling details to surmounted 
and satisfied, it has been able to carry 
out the two principal directives laid 
down by the Board: 


First, in accordance with the Board 
resolutions of last January and No- 
vember, that the Convention brin 
together again at the same time an 

lace all the sales and supply factors, 
neluding brokers, buyers, and manu- 
facturers of canning machinery and 
supplies, involved in making a suc- 
cessful Convention, your Committee 
reports that Convention plans have 
been worked out by your officers, staff 
and Committee mem „providing in 
both 1950 and 1951 for separate but 
consecutive periods of Sales Confer- 
ences and Production Planning at each 
Convention. The Sales Conference 
riod in each case is to be sponsored 
ointly by the National Food Brokers 
Association and the National Canners 
Association; the Production period by 
the Canning Machinery 8. As- 


sociation and the National Canners 
Association. 
Secondly, carrying out another 


Board resolution of last January that 
the President and the Secretary de- 
cide on Convention times and places 
at least two years in advance, the 
Committee announces that the 1950 
Convention is scheduled for Atlantic 
City during the period January 22 
to January 31 and the 1951 Convention 
during the period February 


As we reported to you in the IN- 
FORMATION LeTTerR of April 2, the 
plans provide for housing of repre- 
sentatives of all categories of the 
trade and a workable schedule to en- 
able canners, brokers, supplymen and 
buyers to make contact and conduct 
their business, as well as their in- 
dividual association programs. These 
roposals were considered at several 
Joint meetings of the Executive and 
Advisory Committees of N.F.B.A., the 
N. C. A. Convention Committee, the 
Executive Board of the C. M. & S.A. 
along with officers and appropriate 
staff members from each body. Reso- 
lutions and other official actions by 
all parties have been passed approv- 
ing this pattern of attendance, spon- 
sorship and meeting schedules. 
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The plans agreed upon by the spon- 
soring — — ter the 1950 Con- 
vention are as follows: 


Members of N. F. B. A. will arrive on 
Sunday, January 22. Brokers’ non- 
canner principals and canners’ sales 
forces arrive Tuesday morning, Jan- 
uary 24. Canners who wish to attend 
both the Sales Conference and Produc- 
tion Conference will arrive at such 
time during the Sales Conference 
period as will enable them to com- 
piste their conferences with brokers 

y Friday night, January 27. Sales 
conferences between brokers and their 
principals will be concentrated during 
the period January 24 to 27, inclusive. 


Buyers will be housed in the quota 
of hotels assigned to N.C.A. It is 
expected that about half of them will 
arrive Tuesday, January 24, with the 
remainder arriving the following da 
for conferences with canners an 
brokers during the period of the Sales 
Conference. 


Canners who are N inter- 
ested in the Machinery Exhibit and 
the Production Conference will arrive 
Saturday, January 28, and stay 
through Tuesday, January 31. The 
Cann ng Machinery and Supplies Ex- 
hibit will start Saturday, January 28, 
and continue through Tuesday, Jan- 
uary 31. The full quota of rooms 
will be available for C.M. & S.A. mem- 
bers Saturday morning, January 28. 
Since, however, it is recognized that 
some hotel facilities will be needed 


during the period of setting up the 
show, the N. C. A. will provide C. M. 
& S. A. sufficient rooms during the 


Sales Conference to house the work 
crews that are so engaged. 

Distributors who are members of the 
National-American Wholesale Grocers 
Association and other distributor 
groups will be housed in the N.C.A. 
quota of hotels during the Sales Con- 
erence, At the end of the Sales Con- 
ference Friday, January 27, all dis- 
tributors except N.A.W.G.A. members 
will check out, leaving space for 
N.A.W.G.A. to bring in on Saturday, 
January 28, other suppliers they wish 
to house for their convention. In 
other words, beginning Saturday 
January 28, certain hotel space out of 
the N. C. A. quota will be turned over 
to N. A. W. G. A. for their official meet- 
ing. 

Accommodations also are available 
to groups of commodity processors 
other than canners who want to attend 
the Convention. 

In accordance with this over-all Con- 
vention plan, the business meetings 
of the N. C. A. are tentatively scheduled 


as follows: 

Committee meetings, Wednesday 
morning, January 25. 

Administrative Council, Wednesday 
afternoon, January 25. 

Board of Directors, Thursday, Jan- 
uary 26, with the opening general 
session Friday, January 27. It is 


proposed that at this meeting mer- 
chandising and sales problems be fea- 


tured and speakers of national reputa- 
tion in these fields be selected. Fri- 
day, January 27, being the last da 
of the Sales Conference, it is ho 
that by featuring merchandising and 
sales, brokers and others will attend 
this session. 


Laboratory and Raw Products tech- 
nical conferences could be held Fri- 
day afternoon, January 27, and all 
day Saturday, January 28, with the 
closing general session of N. C. A. Sun- 
day afternoon, January 29, at which 
time new officers will installed. 


If the Convention Committee ma 
have a vote of “p roval by the Boa 
of this outline o nvention arrange- 
ments for 1950 in Atlantic City and 
its sanction of a similar pattern of 
separate Sales and Production Periods 
for Chicago in 1951, it will consider 
its labors well rewarded and will be 
enabled now to turn its attention to 
consideration, with the officers and 
staff, of the selection of representa- 
tive speakers and pe am details and 
for the o cial N. C. A. agenda 
at Atlantie City. 


REPORT ON NEW YORK CITY GROSS RECEIPTS TAX 


By Howard P. Castle, 
Association Counsel’s Office 


Around the first of the r many 
canners selling to New York City 
buyers were notified by their New 
York City brokers that the City au- 
thorities were asking brokers for the 
names of their principals for pur 8 
of enforcing the New York City Gross 
Receipts Tax against these principals. 
The New York City Gross Receipts 
Tax Act, which is a local city law 
passed under a state enabling Act, 
provides for a tax of one-fifth of 1 
percent on receipts of sales made 
to New York City buyers for the 
A of doing business in New 
Vork ity or making sales to persons 
within the City. The tax is one-fifth 
of 1 percent “upon all receipts re- 
ceived in and/or allocable to the city.” 
This law has been in effect since 1939 
in substantially the same form. The 
law first provided for a tax of one- 
twentieth of 1 percent on gross re- 
ceipts, was later increased to one- 
tenth of 1 percent, and on July 1 
1948, was increased to one-fifth of 
1 percent. Persons who have less than 
10,000 gross receipts from sales to 
ew York City buyers are not cov- 
ered by the tax. 


Sellers who are located within the 


City or within the State of New York 
are required to pay a tax on the full 
amount of gross receipts from sales 
to New York City buyers. In the 
case of out-of-state sellers, however, 
a special allocation formula is ap- 
plied. The regulations issued under 
the Act provide that in such cases the 
gross receipts taxable shall not ex- 
ceed a maximum of 66 percent of the 
gross receipts and shall not be less 
than a minimum of 33 percent of the 
gross receipts. In most cases, out-of- 
state canners who sell to New York 
City buyers are taxable only upon 
83 percent of their gross receipts 
since this allocation formula as ap- 
plied to them gives a result of less 
than the minimum of 33 percent. 
Thus, canners in this situation are re- 
uired to pay a tax of one-fifth of 

percent on 33 percent of their gross 
receipts from sales to New York Citv 
buyers. In other words, an out-of- 


state seller selling to New York City 
buyers with gross receipts from these 
sales of $100,000 a year would ordi- 
narily be required to pay a tax of 
$66 a year at the present rates. 


The crucial question in the applica- 
tion of this tax is the definition of 
doing business in New York City. 
Under the local statute, the New 
York City Comptroller is given the 
authority to adopt regulations to carry 
out the Act. nder this authority 
the Comptroller has in his regulations 
defined what constitutes doing busi- 
ness in the City for the purposes of 
the tax. The Comptroller’s regula- 
tions provide that ~~. - corporations 
or non-residents are doing business 
within the City if they maintain an 
office or place of business from which 
they sell or deliver personal property, 
solicit or procure sales for the delivery 
of property to persons within the City, 

rform contracts, ete. The regula- 
ions also provide that foreign cor- 
porations or non-residents shall be 
considered to be doing business within 
the City if they regularly maintain 
a stock of goods within the City either 
at a public warehouse within the City 
or at a private storage place from 
which deliveries are made. The regu- 
lations further provide that out-of- 
City business houses which do not 
maintain offices within the City but 
make sales to persons within the City 
through a manufacturer’s sales rep- 
resentative, an independent sales 
agency, a resident salesman or in any 
other manner are subject to the tax. 
The regulations specifically cover the 
case of independent brokers by pro- 
viding: 


“It is of no consequence that the 
representative may act on behalf of 
other vendors as well, or that the 
technical relationship may be that of 
independent contractor rather than 
that of employee.” 


It is clear that under these regula- 
tions any canner who sells to New 
York City buyers and maintains an 
office, warehouse or stock of goods 
within the City or sells to buyers 
through independent brokers or his 
own salesmen is subject to the tax. 
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Information Letter 


Following President McGovern's dedicatory remarks at the 
cornerstone-capsule laying, Secretary Carlos Campbell (left) 
After it had been lowered into the ground 
and covered with concrete, President John F. McGovern (right) 


sealed the capsule. 


smoothed over the concrete with a special silver-plated trowel. 
The capsule contains documents attesting to the scientific and 
business soundness of the 


canning industry and records of the 


Because of the many inquiries from 
canners with respect to this tax, the 
staff of the Association and Associa- 
tion Counsel conferred with the Na- 
tional Food Brokers Association, and 
a meeting with representatives of the 
N.F.B.A. and the New York City 
brokers was arranged in Washington 
on February 25. At this meeting it 
was suggested that the New York 
City brokers should attempt to obtain 
an amendment to the Comptroller's 
regulations to delete the provision that 

— — in New Vork City 
only through independent brokers are 
covered by the tax. Various argu- 
ments were discussed, and N.C.A. 
Counsel and N.F.B.A. Counsel sup- 
plied the New York City brokers 
with background information and 
suggested arguments. 

The New York City brokers have 
been conferring with various New 
York City officials in an attempt to 
obtain an amendment to the regula- 
— — pting sales of processed 

oods through independent 
— “Although results so far 
have been rather discouraging, con- 
tinuing efforts are being made to ob- 
tain this amendment. any canners 
are awaiting the outcome of these 
negotiations before filing any tax re- 
turns in order to determine whether 
or not their operations will be subject 
to the tax. Those who do so equersney 
are willing to run the risk of the 
penalties of 5 percent of the modest 
amount of the tax and 1 percent of 
the tax per month thereafter. 


Meeting of State Secretaries 
(Concluded from page 195) 

Committee on Commissioning an 
Artist—W. H. Sherman, Association 
of New York State Canners, Inc., 
chairman; Calvin L. Skinner, Tri- 
States; A. F. Dreyer, Indiana; and 
C. C. Rathbun, Florida. 


At their meeting the state and re- 
gional secretaries also discussed wage 
and hour legislation, the New York 
City Gross Receipts Tax, the use of 
insecticides, scheduling of cannery 
fieldmen’s schools, group accident and 
unemployment insurance, and ar- 
rangements for their next meeting. 
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